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zette proclaimed to the world he was about to do, but to 


| guests ata wedding. It 


It is hardly necessary to call the attention of Common- 


WEALTH readers to the new cover which Mr. Philip L. 
Hale has designed for this journal. It seems to speak for 
itself; and the significance of the branch of bay will, we 
may hope, be found appropriate. 

It will also be noticed that the addition of the cover 
gives four more pages to the paper, making it in fact a 
weekly magazine of twenty pages. This enlargement, 
with the other improvements which will not escape notice, 
has been made possible by the very gratifying increase in 
public favor which THe COMMONWEALTH has enjoyed. 
In the three years of the present management, the circula- 
tion has increased three-fold, and it is only reasonable that 


our subscribers should be dealt with in a spirit of reci- 


procity. 


Mr. Gladstone returns to Parliament, not to resign and 


withdraw from public life, as Mr. Astor's Pall Mall Ga 
plunge at once into a contest which promises to be the 
bitterest known in England for many a day. The predic 
tions guardedly made by Mr. Gladstone after the rejection 
of the Home Rule bill by the House of Lords last year are 
coming to be realized more rapidly than even he could have 
antic ipated, The abolition of the hereditary House has 
come into politics as an active issue. The National Liberal 
Federation, representing the radical sentiment, is not alone 
in declaring that the House of Lords “has become an un 
bearable abuse.” Even Sir William Harcourt has declared 
in a speech at Portsmouth that the government “ will not 
endure the of that House. 


dictation ” The London Chron- 


icle takes extreme ground, saying: “ To argue with the 
Lords as though they had a title to discuss their claims 
with the Commons is to admit their right of existence. 
That The 


time has come, thanks to Lord Salisbury and the Arch- 


right, however, cannot longer be tolerated. 
bishop of Canterbury, to cleanse the Constitution of this 


monstrous hereditary adhesion.” And so the battle for 


the abolition of the hereditary legislator opens. 
A new Louisburg expedition is now in progress, starting 
Gov. Shirley al- 


most one hundred and fifty years ago and promising results 


from the same point as that sent out by 


even greater than those following the capture by Gen. 
This 


historic village is to be made the terminus of the railroad 


Pepperell and the little New England army of 1745. 


now building by the Dominion Coal Company to bring the 
product of its Cape Breton mines to tide-water for ship- 
ment. It will be completed this year, and the commercial 
enterprise of Boston will have won a peaceful victory sur- 
passing that of the colonial arms. The importance to this 
section of the country of the development of these coal 
mines, lying right at our doors, by Boston enterprise and 
capital, can hardly be estimated; more especially if Con- 
gress sustains the demand of New England manufacturers 
for the removal of the customs duty on coal and ignores 
the efforts of the Southern mine owners to retain that im- 


position. 


It was a notable experiment in journalism that the 
3oston Post made last Sunday when it placed in the hands 
of women the entire work of producing its regular edition 
The big 


sheet of thirty-two pages made its appearance not only on 


for that day. It was also notably successful. 
time but complete in all its departments, from ‘leaders’ to 
court reports and ‘ scare heads’; and it was well done. It 
is perhaps incorrect to style this an experiment. It was 
rather the demonstration of a fact which is known to alj 
members of the newspaper guild; namely, that women 
have so far possessed themselves of the field of newspaper 
work as to be able to furnish from their number, right here 
in Boston, the full equipment of the editorial force of a 
And what this means may not 
be fully understood outside the profession. 


great daily newspaper. 
It means more 


{ SINGLE COPIES 
‘IVE CENTS. 


curately, to describe a bonnet, or take down the names of 
that 
trained themselves to know what news is—an accomplish- 


means these women have 
ment of no mean distinction—to get news, to discriminate 
as to its relative value, to present it in accurate and attrac- 
tive form, and to maintain the balance and perspective es- 
sential to the making of a newspaper. It means that the 
women who have taken journalism as an occupation have 
acquired not only the knowledge of its technical details 
if they did not pos- 
sess it before—the breadth of view and the all-roundedness 
Last Sunday’s 


which is necessary, but have gained 


without which a journalist is a failure. 


Post demonstrates all this and a good many other things. 


With last week’s number of the New Nation, that ad- 
Under the 
management of Mr. Bellamy, it has been a most instructive 


mirable paper ceases, at least for the present. 


and entertaining organ for the use of those who call them- 
arded the name 
as rather an unfortunate one, but the purpose hidden be- 
Mr. Bel- 


lamy well says in his farewell article that there is certainly 


selves Nationalists. We have always reg 


neath it is one that is steadily gaining ground. 


now no especial need of an independent organ such as he 
and his friends have published The press has found that 
their general view is popular, and there is no longer any 
difficulty in obtaining a hearing for the municipal rights of 
the American community. We owe Mr. Bellamy a great 
deal for the pains and care which he has taken in the edit- 
ing of the New Nation. 


The commercial treaty between Germany and Russia 
follows so closely the exaggerated demonstrations of friend- 
ship on the occasion of the visit of the Russian naval offi- 
cers to France as to render the effusiveness of the French 
The 


political significance of this treaty is unmistakable. It 


even more ridiculous than it appeared at the time. 


makes it plainly evident that France will not have the aid 
of Russia in realizing the dream of reconquering Alasce 
and Lorraine. Emperor William, who has a way of making 
himself understood when he wishes to say a thing, said at 
the recent dinner to Caprivi that the rejection of this treaty 
would lead to a war with Russia, while its ratification 
would cement a bond of friendship between the two coun- 
tries. There is no doubt that this treaty will have an in- 


fluence for Kuropean peace. 


The financial credit of the cities of Massachu- 


setts is a source of reasonable pride to their citizens. It 


strong 


tells of good government, of good business management and 
of public confidence in the integrity of the community, 
The city of Boston has just borrowed, in anticipation of 


taxes, a million dollars at the low rate of three per cent; 
and now comes the Springfield Republican With the justifi- 
able boast that Springfield has done better than that. “ It 
tepublican, “$360,000 on the 


eight-months notes of the city, for the same purpose, at 


has borrowed,” says the 


three per cent and without any commission, but with a 
bonus instead of ten dollars on the lump sum. The Chapin 
national bank takes the notes at that rate. It is astraight- 
out loan, and no consideration of leaving balances on 
deposit at the bank is involved. It is the lowest rate, says 
the city treasurer, ever obtained by the city on either long 
or short time for notes or bonds. More than all this, the 
treasurer has been able to let out the money to local banks 
at the same rate of three per cent—thus enabling the city 
to hold the money at its disposal free of cost until occasion 
calls for its use in payment of current expenses.” 

The proposal to change the method of choosing United 
States senators, making that an office to be filled by popu- 
lar vote in the same manner asthat of Representative in 
Congress, has taken form by the introduction of a bill for 
that purpose. Such a change has found favor in some 
quarters as tending to bring the Senate ‘closer to the 
people.’ It is not altogether certain that this would be an 
improvement over the present condition; not that the 
people are untrustworthy, but because an element of con- 
servatism and permaneoce is very desirable in the national 


government. To effect a change it will be necessary to 





| than the ability to write prettily or well, to tell a story ac- 


amend the constitution, which requires that senators shall 











2 


be chosen by the legislatures of the several states; and 
this is a process that cannot be hurried through like the 
passage of an appropriation bill. Each house of Congress 
must first give a two-thirds vote in favor of the proposed 
amendment, and then it must be ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the states. The present movement for 
such a change is undoubtedly inspired by the dissatisfac- 
tion with the course of the Senate at the special session 
last year in delaying the repeal of the silver law; and as 
the memory of that incident grows less vivid with the | 
lapse of time, it is to be expected that the desire of bring. | 
ing the senators ‘closer to the people’ will fade and the | 
old method continue to be found acceptable. 





The part and place of the college in the 
economy formed no small fraction of the topic 


educational 
: of remarks 
made at the Hamilton College alumni dinner, on Monday 
night at the University Club, when Chas. Dudley Warner, | 
Dean Hodges of Cambridge, Rev. W. C. Winslow and 
others warmly expressed their attachment to their alma | 
mater, now renewing its vigor under the brilliant leader- 
ship of President Stryker. Mr. 
probably true, that in proportion to its members no other 


Warner’s statement is 
college has graduated so many men eminent in various 
callings as has Hamilton. The college came in this coun- 
try before the university, and it is safe to say it is a per- 


manent institution. 





Each has its mission, and segatiiond 
great the attractions of a university residence many of our | 
best educators still prefer the college for the undergradu- 





ate, where, among other advantages, the classes are smaller, | 
and usually the professor is brought more or less into per- | 
sonal contact with the student. If classes contained more 
prospective Warners, the professor would be sure to culti- 
vate a closer acquaintance with his students. But the 
teacher, after the manner of angels, instructs his pupils 
unawares. Mr. Warner’s admiration for Hamilton, and 
for colleges doing the same line of work, was strongly put 


and happily clothed. 


Gen. Neal Dow reaches the great age of ninety years 
on the 20th of March, and the occasion is to be celebrated 
in an appropriate manner by the Temperance Societies of 


America. It is sixty years, indeed, since General Dow 





entered upon the work which he has made the great occu 
pation of his life, the restriction of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquor; and it will be forty-two years next June since he 
procured the enactment of the ‘ Maine law.’ 


‘It is doubt 
fulif there are many men in this city,” says the Portland 
Globe, “ of seventy years who are as well preserved, active 
and Mr. His and 
memory are wonderful for a man of his years.” 
Willard recently wrote : 


strong as Dow. retentive 
Miss 
“I have recently heard from 
General Dow that he is in splendid health, that he rises at 


five o'clock in the morning, as has been his life-long custom 


vitality 


walks three miles a day, and in pleasant weather rides 


fifteen to twenty. These facts would be of interest to all 
intelligent people whether friends or foe to the temperance 


reform.” 


While everybody is waiting to see what will be done 
toward establishing the principle of the referendum in con- 
nection with the making of laws of Massachusetts, the 
city of Haverhill comes forward with a petition to the Legis- 
lature asking that it may apply this principle to the mak 
ing of city ordinances. This is the pioneer step, and it well 
deserves consideration for that reason if for no other. The 
scheme of referendum as laid out by the city of Haverhill 
in the bill accompanying its petition is in brief as follows: 
All ordinances passed by the city council are to be classed 
as urgent or non-urgent; those called urgent being such as 
concern the public peace, the public health, or the usual 
appropriations for municipal expenses. Urgent measures 
are to go into effect immediately upon their approval. All 
other ordinances are to be held for thirty days, to permit a 
petition of citizens to be filed, asking to have such meas- 
ures submitted to the popular vote. If 15 per cent of the 
voters ask that this be done, the ordinance is to lie inop- 
erative until the next municipal election, when it shall be 
offered for approval or rejection by the voters. 
plain, simple and entirely practicable. It is, moreover, 
ealculated to restrain hasty or ill-advised legislation by the 
city council; since in the interval between the passage of 
an ordinance and the following municipal election there 
usually will be ample time for examination and considera- 
tion. It gives public opinion a strict censorship upon 
official action. No city council, it is safe to say, would 
venture upon reckless projects if it were open to citizens 
to call a halt and require that the people themselves shall 
give a specific assent to the scheme proposed. The danger 
of abuse of the privilege also seems to be sufficiently 
guarded against by requiring the petition for the referen. 
dum to be signed by 15 per cent of the voters. The city 
of Haverhill casts about 4,000 votes; it will require 600 
petitioners to secure the referendum — too large a number 
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TRE RECONCILIATION. 

In the winter of 1869-70 I was a student at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. The late George Bancroft was then the 
minister plenipotentiary of the United the 
I specify Prussia because the Franco- 
German war had not then taken place and the German 


had allied 


under the headship of a common emperor. 


States to 


court of Prussia. 


states not themselves into one government 


It must needs 


be, therefore, that each little German court must expect 
all the international courtesies and representatives that 
were enjoyed by the larger courts. 

There was then in existence and had been since the 
war of 1866, in which Austria-Hungary was pitted against 


the German states, what was called a German Bund or | 
Confederation. But that confederation was something like 
the confederation of our own states in the first attempts to | 
establish the republic. Séveral things, therefore, paved 
the way for the opportunity of that state or statesman who | 
should seize upon it—an opportunity which was born of | 
the general dissatisfaction and unrest among the confed- 
erated German states. That opportunity 


came before 


another year. Napoleon III. of France, restive because 
his imperial seat was not assured, glad to interest, amuse 
and fire the French nation, building his claim to a justified 
attack upon the Germans upon the twofold reason, as he 
alleged, that a part of France had been wrested by Ger- 
many in the preceding century, and that no Hohenzollern 
should sit on the throne of Spain—a thing then mooted— 
Napoleon IIL. flang down the gauntlet to Prussia in the 
first half of 1870. 

Meanwhile, the winter of 1869-70 had passed. It had 
been my privilege not only to see the erect but venerable 
form of the king, the late William L, 


window where at certain hours of most days he showed 


through his palace 


himself; but I had seen him in all sorts of modes of travel- 
ling, from a-foot to imperial coach with all the glitter and 


defense of royalty about him. Standing next to the king 


in popular esteem and power was Bismarck, not then lifted 
to the loftier pedestal of prince, but a plainer count 


[The Crown Prince of 


present emperor; while William II. was then but a boy of 
ten years. 


Mr. Bancroft did me the honor to invite me to one of 


his state receptions. Count Bismarck was there among 


other distinguished guests. I had never stood so close to 


him before in real or social life; and I profited, therefore, 


by whatever opportunities the courtesies of the evening | 


would allow to study the man whose hand was even then 


on the helm of German greatness. Tall, large, compact, his 
physique would attract attention. But when his thought 
plowed and sedate lineaments broke into smiles in response 
to the arts of a dozen 


or more of American women 


pressed about him for a word or more of his * English,” he 
became still more interesting to the ordinary student. His 
face, in its happiest mood, was photographed to stay. 

In the Franco-German war that 1870, Bis- 


Phe trast 


followed, in 
mareK was at the helm, trusted by his emperor. 
was well reposed. 
dethronement of Napoleon and the crowning of William 


I., king of Prussia, as William I., emperor of Germany. 


Moreover, this coronation took place in the capital of | 


France. 

William, with his trusted councillors and military lead 
ers, returned to Berlin to enjoy their triumphs. It was 
now the part of Bismarck to complete and strengthen the 


. . : | 
German empire so that it should be something more than a| 


mere confederation. 
died. The reign of Frederick William, the 
father of the present emperor, lasted but a few months 
amid physical suffering. Then William II. of Germany 
mounted the imperial throne that had been erected chiefly 
by the strong hand of Bismarck. 


emperor 


The young emperor soon 
became restive under what he conceived to be excessive 
imperialism in the chancelor, now no longer count but 
Prince Bismarck. As a result, Bismark was dismissed and 
retired. For years he who had made imperial Germany 
possible did not even see the emperor. 

But time mellows and readjusts. The other day, the 
young emperor, under the lessons and influences that come 
to one even at thirty-five, sent for the prince, inviting him 
to the palace amid all the state trappings and courtesies 


that belong to the imperial household. The aged prince 


accepted the invitation in the complete spirit of reconcilia- | 
tion, made the visit an ovation for himself, and lifted both 
himself and the empe ror into a loftier place in the esteem 
of the German people. 

The reconcillation seems complete. Now, ifthe emperor 





to be assembled for foolish obstruction. 


can fully profit by the experienced wisdom of the aged but 





those days was the father of the 


who 


The issue of the conflict resulted in the 


. “ | 
Phat work was done before the aged | 
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astute ex-chancellor, and if the ex-chancellor will guide the 
still youthful emperor with the skill and success of his 
former years, not as chancellor, but as friend, Germany 
will still go forward in the van of the leaders of thought, 
science and rule among the nations of the continent. 

J. M. WivvraMs. 
Burlington College, N. J. 


A STUDY OF THE WEATHER MAP. 

The attention of the public having been directed to the 
question of errors in the weather maps by the investiga- 
tions held recently at the local station, a consideration of 
such errors and of their liability to occur may be of interest. 

It was very evident, from the testimony given at the in- 


vestigation referred to, that there was a wide difference of 


f 
opinion as to what constituted serious or trivial errors; and 
as only a partial inspection of the maps was then made, 
this question was left practically as found. In order that 
a proper estimate may be placed upon errors that are likely 
to occur, it is necessary to consider, first, the character of 
the data appearing on the map and the errors to which 
they are subject, and then, from an inspeetion of the maps, 
the errors occurring during the processes of preparation. 
The weather map is arepresentation, by figures or sym- 
bols, of the general characteristics of the weather prevail- 
The 


data usually composing it are the barometric pressure, wind 


ing over a section of country at a certain fixed time. 


direction and velocity, and air temperature, observations of 


which are made at the various stations. In the United 


States there are about data that 
appear in the maps issued at the central office and at som 


of the local offices. 


150 stations, furnishing 


The local surroundings of these stations are very differ- 
ent. Some stations are situated near the sea coasts, some 
near lakes and others near mountain ranges, all of which 
tend to modify the atmospheric conditions more or less. 
The great difference of local time between widely separa- 
ted stations is also of consequence, as the principal meteor- 
ological phenomena are subject to marked periodic diurnal 
variations, which require to be eliminated before the gen- 
eral circulation of the atmosphere can be accurately deter 
As the 
Weather Bureau has adopted uniform methods of expo- 


] 


mined. far as instruments are concerned, the 


n 


sure and, with perhaps the exception of rain gauges a 
anemometers, these methods may be said to be good. 
The effect of elevation upon the barometric observa- 
tions is eliminated by reducing them to a common level 
(sea level); but the correctness of this reduction depends 
to some extent upon the temperature, which is even more 


At 


office in Washington, a map of normals for each station is 


difficult to correct for local disturbances. the central 
used as a reference in making up the general forecasts, aud 
this forms a fairly satisfactory average means of correeting 
for local effects. The successful prediction of the weather, 
| however, demands that the extreme and local, as well as 


the average variations, should be studied; for it is known 


| that these inflaence weather changes to a marked extent. 
A conspicuous example of local influence on the wind is 
that of Denver, which is situated near a mountain range 


that so modifies the prevailing winds as to render them 
| valueless for indicating the true circulation of the air in a 
| cyclone or anti-cyclone. To facilitate the study of the 
| cyclonic circulation and the movements of the air, lines 
designated isobars and isotherms are drawn through those 


| places having the sawe pressure and temperature. Usually 


these lines are drawn irrespective of the position of moun- 
| tain ranges, lakes or other topographical features of the 
| country. 

It will be seen from the above that the data appearing 
on the weather maps indicate approximately the ‘surface 
| conditions,” t. e., the conditions at the earth's surface, modi- 


fied by such local causes as may exist. 
Concerning the preparation of the weather map, it 
should be stated that there are opportunities for errors to 


occur in making and recording observations, in arranging 


them in cipher for telegraphing, in translation of the de- 
| spatches at their destination and in entering the data upon 
| the map; also, there are still greater opportunities for error 


in drawing and numbering the lines. Large errors in the 


| observations can be be detected at once by their non-agree- 
|ment with observations at adjacent stations. In other 
| respects, though there is usually some resemblance between 
maps closely succeeding each other, which may be used as 
|a partial check, the absence of other means of checking 
|the accuracy of the lines makes it extremely difficult to 
| produce uniformly accurate maps. 
room 


| tion of a line, and instances can be given where maps con- 
structed by different persons would differ from each other. 


There is also much 
for the exercise of personal judgment as to the posi- 


There is one point concerning which opinion seems to 
| differ, and that is whether a line should be drawn around 
a single station. Although not a matter of great impor 
tance, it is manifestly an error to draw such a line. For 
example, if the temperature at a certain station is 30° and 
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at surrounding stations it is slightly higher, it must be as- | 
sumed that there is a uniform rate of increase of tempera- 


ture between the inner and outer stations. Hence, an | 
isothermal line drawn around the inner station must neces- 

sarily have a higher value than 30° according to its dis- 
ranct from this station. It appears to be the custom, both 

at the central office and other stations of the Weather | 
Bureau, to draw lines of this character, though it is appar- 
ently not a fixed regulation. As a method of indicating | 
<econdary maxima or minima, this rule might be admitted, | 
ut it is not advisable by any means. An instance of the 
value placed upon an interpolation may be cited in the 
ease of some Australian weather maps in which whole 
In this 
ase, it is possible that the phenomena were arranged in 


areas of high and low pressure are interpolated. 


that order, but it is unsafe to assume, in the absence of 
positive knowledge, that they were. The least important 
class of errors occurs in marking the ends of isobars or 
sotherms. The reason advanced for considering these 
errors unimportant is that they are in the nature of typo- 
graphical errors and consequently can be easily corrected 
hy noting the data at the stations near which the lines 
pass 
he next step is to consider the results of an examina- 
, of the maps. The following table gives a list of errors 


issified as to their importance that were found ina file of 


reaus and at the central office of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and could as well be adapted at the local stations. 


It must not be understood that the value of the weather | SERMON BY DR. 
map has been questioned at all; its value is well recognized 


and cannot be denied. 
for the purpose of ascertaining what errors are likely to 
occur and how they may be avoided ; and it is believed that 
the few errors likely to occur do not materially impair the 
usefulness of the weather map. 

S. P. FerGusson. 


A TIMELY QUESTION. 


Cupid isa fairy sprite, 

Who visits hearts like honey bee, 
In a rose, all wondrous bright 

Ile saw a jewelled thought of me: 
Tell me, lady, was he right ? 

Then your Valentine I'll be! 


WILLIAM Brunton. 
THE ART OF SOARING. 


Dr. Langley, the head of the Smithsonian Institute, has 


published a very interesting paper on the Internal Work 





Boston weather maps obtained at siue Hill Observatory. 
[his file is very incomplete, especially in the earlier years, 


. ne hea al . pag 2 » wets aps | . . ° 
1s no pains have been taken to preservs the station maps | planation of this ‘soaring 


ifter more complete bound volumes were obtained from the 
} 


entral of 


ips wert ivailable, and at other times very few could be 
nd. It is believed, however, that the maps examined 
are fairly representative of the accuracy of the whole and 


that the selection of months at irregular intervals elimi- 


oy fs 
nates the personal element, as it is not possible that the 


same person made all the maps. The errors noted for the 
four months of 1893 were taken from a list that appeared 
in a Boston paper in December last, which was not given 


n detail; consequently the list given herewith only repre- 


sents the total number of maps or days upon which errors | 


weurred, 


ind there was no time in which to verify the list published. 


It is known, however, that instances of omissions to draw 
nes around single stations were noted as errors and that 
leven or more of these should be deducted from the totals | 

given to m ike the comparison more accurate. 

ERRORS FOUND IN BOSTON MAPS 
Lines or Lines omitted Potal 
areas un or incorrectly Errors 
marked drawnh 

isss July 3 19 L 

ugust _ 37 ta 

1890 December 5 } 7 6 maps only |} 

1891 January 0 3 } 8 maps only 
November 3 2 5 6 maps only 
December 17 ( 23 

1992 January 12 is 
February 2 7 oT) 

March } l 5 

April 4 5 9 

May 3 0 

June } 0 4 15 days only 

1393 June 16 
duly 13 
August 8 
September l4 

184 January 10 20 30 


An investigation of this character, based upon the work 
of one station, is necessarily approximate, but it is believed 


that the same results are generally true in the case of most 


of the other stations. An inspection of a few of the litho- 
graphed aps issut lat the central office revealed a few 
small errors, although it is quite likely that these maps re- 
ceive more care than do those issued at other stations. 

It will be seen that there has been a tendency towards 
mprovement during the past few years, as«the number of 
errors averages smaller than in earlier years. Improve- 
ment in the accuracy of the lines is especially well marked. 
The only exception known was the entire omission o 
isothermal lines in three or four instances during the past 
year. 

The conclusions reached from this study are: 

That it appears to be difficult to ‘avoid making errors 
in the maps, especially errors that are made in the location 
of the lines; and that there are apparently no definite 
methods of checking this work. 

That as there are instances where opinion differs as to 
the location of certain data, it is practically im possible to 
set up adefinite standard of accuracy. Admitting that 
such a standard could be followed, the general or approxi- 
mate nature of the date itself makes it questionable 
whether extreme attention to the perfection of minor de- 
tails adds to the practical value of the map. 

That if absolute accuracy in the preparation of weather 
maps is demanded by the authorities at Washington, it is 
very evident that it does not exist and it is doubtful if it 
could be obtained without the neglect of other matters of 
equal importance. 

If all sources of interruption could be excluded from 
the forecast rooms. it is likely that better work could be 
done, as the map-makers could then give their entire atten- 


tion to their work. This rule isenforced in foreign bu- 


The maps for those months were not preserved, | 


International Conference on aerial navigation at Chicago 
last summer. 
Beginning with the observation that no satisfactory ex- 


of birds has been given, Mr. 


Langley says that it “points to novel conclusions of me- 
lice. In 1888, only a small number of the 8 p. M. | 


chanical utilitarian importance.” ‘The second part records 
the results of special apparatus by which he has proved 
what he calls the “non-homogeneity of the wind.” The 
statements and plans in this part of the paper will attract 
the attention of all the scientific world. The whole me- 
moir is resumed in the following conclusions: 


(1) That the wind is not even an approximately uni- 


| form moving mass of air, but consists of a succession of 


very brief pulsations of varying amplitude, and that, rela- 
tively to the mean movement of the wind, these are of 
| varying direction. 
(2) That it is pointed out that hence there is a poten- 
| tiality of ‘internal work’ in the wind, and probably of a 
very great amount. 


(3) That it involves no contradiction of known princi- 


ples to declare that an inclined plane or suitably curved 


surface, heavier than the air, freely immersed in and mov- 


ing with the velocity of the mean wind, can, if the wind 
pulsations here described are of sufficient amplitude and 
frequency, be sustained or even raised indefinitely without 
| expenditure of internal energy, other than that which is 
involved in changing the aspect of its inclination at each 


pulsation. 


(4) That since (a) Such a surface, having also power | 


to change its inclination, must gain energy through falliug 


higher, velocities; and that (+) since it has been shown 
| that there is no contradiction of known mechanical laws in 
| assuming that the surface may be sustained or may con- 
‘tinue to rise indefinitely, the mechanical possibility of 
some advance against the direction of the wind follows 
immediately from this capacity of rising. It is further 
seen that it is at least possible that this advance against 
the wind may not only be attained relatively to the position 
of a body moving with the speed of the mean wind, but 
absolutely, and with reference to a fixed point in space. 

(5) The statement is made that this is not only me- 
chanically possible, but that, in the writer’s opinion, it is 
realizable in practice. 

Finally, writes Dr. Langley, these observations and de- 
ductions have, it seems to me, an important practical 
application not only as regards a living creature like the 
soaring bird, but still more, as regards a mechanically con- 
structed body, whose specific gravity may probably be 

/many hundred or even many thousand times that of the 
atmosphere. We may suppose such a body to be supplied 
with fuel and engines, which would be indispensable 
to sustain it in a calm, and yet which we now see might be 
ordinarily left entirely inactive, so that the body could 
supposedly remain in the air, and even maintain its motion 
in any direction, without expending its energy, except as 
regards the act of changing the inclination or aspect which 
it presents to the wind while the wind blows. 

The final application of these principles to the art of 
aerodromics seems then to be that, while it is not likely 
that the perfected aerodrome will ever be ready to dispense 
altogether with the ability to rely at intervals on some in- 
ternal source of power, it will not be indispensable that 
this aerodrome of the future shall, in order to go any dis- 
tance—even to circumnavigate the globe without alighting 
—need to carry a weight of fuel which would enable it to 
perform this journey under conditions analogous to those 
of a steamship, but that the fuel and weight need only be 
such as to enable it to take care of itself in exceptional 


| moments of calm. 


This study has been made simply 
| But this People, which knoweth not the law are cursed. 


} 
} 
| 


of the Wind. This paper is that which was read be forethe 


| during the slower, and expend energy by rising during the 


THE PEOPLE’S RELIGION, 








HALE AT THE SOUTH CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, FER. 11, 1894. 
Have any of the Rulers, or of the Pharisees, believed on him? 
John 7: 48-49. 

The People who know not the Law. 

Religion in practice is contrasted against Theology, or 
Religion in Theory, ‘The contrast is always of impor- 
| tance, as much now as it was then. 

It is easy to trace the lines of it there, in Galilee or in 
Jerusalem. The common people heard him gladly; the 
scholars, after Nicodemus’s failure, did not want to hear 
him at all. At Jerusalem, indeed, his plans or views would 
break up the whole business for the scholars. As Mr. 
Tiffany once put it, a visit of his to Jerusalem would be 
like the visit of a reformer to Lowell to show that people 
must not make cotton cloth by machinery. Why, what is 
Lowell for, but to make cotton cloth by machinery? And 
| what was Jerusalem for, and high priest’s houses, and all 
| the schools—but that the great festivals might go on, and 
| this ancient homage to Jehovah go forward? No wonder 
| that, among the men whose affair it was to sell the oxen 
and the doves for sacrifice ; to change money of trade into 
money with the old Maccabean stamp; no wonder that he 
jand his reforms should be unpopular. The truth was that 
Religion meant one thing to the people, who heard gladly 
the story of the Prodigal Son, and another thing to the 
ruler who was whitewashing some sepulchre of a prophet, 
and was counting jots and tittles in the book of the law— 
and called that the Science of Religion. 
Dean Stanley, in one of his most charming and val- 
uable essays, has brought out the same contrast in the 
church history of the two centuries after. 


| the (¢ 
| 


| which show what Christianity was to the great multitude 
2 


He studies in 
‘aticombs of Rome the early pictures and inscriptions 


of believers; and then he shows how sharp the contrasts 


between their simple and joyous faith—the faith of life 
}and friendship—and the subjects considered even in the 
letters which survive of Clement of Rome and Ireneus 
jand the other fathers, and the more elaborate arguments 
for Christianity. He takes, as the most remarkable in- 
stance of the first, the fondness which the people had for 


the picture of the Good Shepherd. “'The mournful em- 


blems of later times, almost all are wanting in the earliest 
| Catacombs.” The cross of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
the crucifixion of the twelfth, the skeletons of the fifteenth, 
| the cypresses and death’s head of the eighteenth are un- 
known. Instead of these, we have in them the good shep- 
herd who has rescued a lamb or leads another. We have 
wreaths of roses and praying children. The chambers are 
garlanded with vines; and the artists were not afraid of 
borrowing from ancient Greek Mythology.” The “all-suf- 
ficient token” of the creed of the Christian is a shepherd 
|in the bloom of youth, with a crook or shepherd’s pole and 
| a lamb carefully borne upon his shoulder. 


Here is the 
Good Shepherd of Luke’s Gospel and John, painted for in- 
stance on the Catacomb of Domatilla—before St. John’s 
| Gospel was written, according to the more doubtful critics. 
| Here is the “ all sufficient token ” of belief, 

Now, when you turn from this popular statement to 
'the books of the fathers of the same time, after the first 


century you find the Shepherd again in the popular ro- 


mance — the “ Pilgrim’s Progress 


as Stanley calls it — 
| called the Shepherd of Hermas. 


sut then in the theological 
literature, not one word till as late as ‘Tertullian — say two 
hundred years after —an angry complaint that people used 
this image too often in the ornament of chalices. The 
theologians were discussing the origin of sin and the fall 
of man. They were proving the folly of the Greek and 
Roman mythology. They were doing anything but show 
what was the daily inspiration of the life of the people, the 
| joy of daily duty and the consolation in the time of sorrow. 

The people who flocked around the Savior heard him 
gladly. ‘The men who kept aloof from him — who stndied 
books of religion and were careful about its ritual — they 
did not like him, did not know him, and killed him. So in 


the following generations, though in the days of persecu- 


tion, the people who had life to live and its trials to meet, 





had a simple, joyous faith which remembered his tender 
love and his parables of hope. 


But your more learned 
Justin and Clement and Origen and Hippolytus —they are 


too much occupied with the theory of Redemption, to tell 
those simplest stories of the cheer of eternal or infinite life. 
In these early contrasts there is suggestion — nay, warn- 
ing —for you and me to-day. 

No; you and I cannot, most likely, tread where Christ 
trod, nor our ears hear the plashing of Galilee’s flood. 
and, most likely, it would not help us much, morally or 


spiritually, if we could. The world of to-day would sur- 


round us. While I was listening for an echo of the bless- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mount, some beggar would be 
pleading with me, another beggar quarrelling with him, and 
my dragoman driving them both away. And if I stay at 


home, if I try to enliven the gospel story to make it live, I 
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find too often that my critic or my artist are counting jots 
and tittles as to drapery. Or they are discussing the ques- 
tions as to foreordained decrees of what they call the 
Councils of Heaven. Or in some boldness of prophecy 
they are telling me of what shall happen to me in the 
courts of Heaven. While 1 — poor child!— what 1 want 
is strength for to-day’s duty, light in to-day’s darkness, and 
comfort in today’s sorrow. “I tell you my husband is 
“T tell you I 
have no work and no wages; how am I to'struggle through 


dead; tell me how to bear this loneliness.’ 


till Spring?” Really, when these appeals are made to you, 
you do not answer them by proving that Moses wrote the 
book of Numbers or that he did not write it. Yeu do ndt 
appease that eager cry by giving, to him who makes it, a 


| 





out for fight; where trade grows sick, and strong men find 
no work todo? I reply by taking you into a cheerful 
home, brave and happy; where the mother lives for the 


encourages her husband and where be in turn lives for her; 
where no one says anything he has is his own, but where 
they hold all they have in trust for the others. And you 
teach and 
no logic explain, that the Kingdom of God is at hand. In 


look on, and see and know what no words could 


that home they are all evangelists, and in such ministry 
they proclaim the Gospel. 

For this Christian religion is not written out — no, nor 
proclaimed — first or chiefly for the high and mighty 


“This Jesus of Nazareth, is he not Joseph's son, carpen 


daughters and the daughters for the mother; where she) 





 shteal committee forbidding the dissection of animals in 
the public school buildings of the city of Boston. At the 
last meeting of that board, this order was rescinded in ac- 
‘cordance with the vigorous protest of a number of our 
| leading educators. These incidents are interesting because 
| they illustrate the influence of public opinion upon local 
| legislative bodies, and also attest the interest which the 
| public in general has in the conduct of affairs by the chosen 
representatives of the people. It is not impossible that 
the chisel of the Philistine would have been applied to the 
St. Gaudens carvings if the public had not cried out in 
protest; and if Mrs. Hemenway and Dr. Eliot and Prof. 
Sedgwick and the rest had not called upon the school com- 


mittee to repair its action, the prohibition of the proper 


‘| statement of the proper posture in prayer, or even a dis. | ter and son of acarpenter?"” That is what men said of | study of anatomy and physiology in our public schools un- 
; i cussion of the proper organization of the church, or an| him. Son of God — yes — but Son of Man as well; and su | oabtedly would have remained in force. 
{ if explanation of the methods of the Day of Judgment. 1} ttZis that the common people heard him gladly. He could - 
; | i select these illustrations from a late list of recent sermons | mend their carts and their tools for them, they said; and 
7 w " . 
Tat No! If you want to study life, you soon find that | after he had died they were proud to show such memorial- THE COLORATION OF ANIMALS. 
: i i books help you only a little way; few of them help you at | of his ready care. When he told them stories, they wer 
b \ all. A few years ago asked a lady to take a Sunday- | stories from their own lives. When he taught them les PROFESSOR EDWARD B. POULTON’S EIGHTH LECTURE. 
i school class of girls of sixteen, and to spend the winter in| sons, they were lessons for fishermen and farmers. It is 
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teaching them how to live; the change from the life of a 


school-girl to the life of a woman. I went through a col 


lection of five thousand recent books to choose for her 


use some text-books, shall I say, on the science of life 


I found nine in the five thousand, and most of the nine 


were worthless, No; itis as you must draw from the real 


object if you want to learn to draw. You must drink real 


All history teaches the same thing tous. Pure and 


as true to-day as it was then, that such a teacher is the 
teacher one hears gladly. “ He is one of us,” they say, “and 
follow.” - VW hat 


that man make who will house with crime?’ 


where he goes we will converts woul 


This is Lord 


In reply to a question asked about the fish carrying the 
phosphorescent organ, referred to in the last lecture, Prof. 
Poulton said the fish could not be seen, of course, as repre- 


ented in the picture then shown. Living at such great 





Houghton’s word. Yes; that is where converts may be 


won. Sut as well in the daily walk, in the common task, 





istraightened out their work for them. And _ so, all day 


there is room enough to forget oneself and to walk with | 
| 
| 
| 


depths, it bore the pressure of tons and was killed by being 
brought towards the surface where there was so much less 


pressure. But circumstantial evidence is all in favor of 





Many animals degenerate, and perhaps one of the 


. the phosphorescent organ being accurately pictured. The 
water if you want to slake your thirst. You must have a| God. . : bast - j lefinit ‘ i ture when 
i : : Theophilus was a commonplace man whose duties did | PHOSPHOTescent substance has &@ Cehulte struc ’ - 
} “g anke are ¢ ' . r | a5 ¢ pi ' Ca | : , ‘ 
a real blanket on you if you are cold at night; you cannot . : : | studied by microscope, which is found in this organ. It 
; warm yourself by any theory of caloric. So, if you want | "ft *eem important. He was one of fifty clerks in a great | ¢ : ™ 
; . . * ; at . ’ ‘ . . 
3 « . . - - . . . - area ¢ ° > P . m¢ . > © ‘ ns 
} life. If you want to live purely, you must know pure men shipping house. One day when three cargos of coffee had also bears a condensing membrane behind it and a lens in 
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If you want to live peaceably, you must know peaceable arrived unexpectedly from different parts, and news was rl cu ohtl er 
aq ; . > vo » eon « as va) . a 
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i sort with people whose courage has been tried and who which he was assigned was harder pressed than usual; and colors and markings, and the attitudes assumed in court 
‘ have borne the test. The policemen took knowledge of | °° ' ¥@S @ hour later than his custom when he walked | “ip, 48 @ means of charming other individuals of the same 
#33 S < iin as iol ee pie ay. | species. ‘This is the most interesting use of color, but not 
qt Peter and John and found out very soon that they had home. The sunset was more glorious than ever. Phe ti tant. D in beli wd in l f color 
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how to live voice told him that at midnight, if he were waiting in the May not this insulhciency of evidence be due to insufh- 
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how vain it was to be brooding over all failure; and all =" Lite the d shades Ani 
along he had shown them how to live. And they —after It was the old familiar counting-room: the same worn | Polygamous, while the domestic duck 1s monogamous. Ani- 
, Bs . 4 ——¢ . . . . . 
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could say very little which has been remembered There bar which the clerks lifted to go in; there was the same | degenerate and stupid. Some would instance dogs and 
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are not five thousand written words known to have been | 24! for his hat, and the same old desk where he had com- horses as being a contradiction of this statement; but such 
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undefiled religion has not been chiefly advanced by the peo- 
ple who have drawn the sword for it, nor by those who 
have made laws which ordered submission to it; no, nor by 
those who wrote books to demonstrate its truth; far less 
by those who defined it. Its chief apostles have not been 
the Chrysostoms or the Bernards who stood in pulpits to 


preach sermons; nay, not even those who sang sweetest | 


shown a cheerful household where love reigned—love 
based on faith and hope—he has been in this great apostle- 
ship. You teil me you do not see the Kingdom of God, 
where this admiral defies that, as they bring their ships 


through, by this piece ot courtesy, Ov that of rood temper, 


and by forgetting himself all day, 


night before, he made ihe sun shine bright for every man 
and boy in that dingy basement office. 
Dele 
} 


jand this time, beyond them, the golden city of his God. 


home cheerful, he saw the ‘table Mountains again, 


And as he waited as before for the evening meal,a 


the new Public Library building. The aldermen stopped 


a veto message discussing some elementary principles of 
art as related to morals. The other was the order of the 





even the vision of the | 


And, as he walked | 


this order and thus saved the mayor the trouble of writing | 


most interesting instances of such degeneracy is to be found 
in moths. It is the females which show this, and as this 
continues, it could not be expected they could make an 
intelligent choice. As a matter of fact, as the female moth 
tends to become degenerate, the beauty of the male moth 


degenerates. Such examples of degeneracy were shown by 


pictures of the antenna, which are most important sense 


| } } : | ¢ 2 . ay ere © -j 
Petree: an 3 t . Cc iL oe aslenkty wanita aunt “4 ia Bie organs. In the males, they were broad and feathered; in 
i hymns, most full of aspiration. ‘The working apostleship form he could not wholly make ont, and a voice he thought Weg 3 : 
t Bi. ‘ : lhe recognized: | the females, slender and less feathered. In these moths 
i in dark ages and in ages of light has been made up of those | or im Sp ‘ndividual sad hich i id 
Sy aad ‘ “Assy 2 3 > » leas y +» :.| there is immense individual variation, which is an evidence 
4 who lived the divine life, so that men took knowledge of As = did it unto one of the least of these, you did it ; Ae ' 
“i ‘ " unto me. | of recent degeneration. This degenerate moth comes out 
Hh them that they had been with Jesus. Fathers and mothers ester ees se Sri 8 /E.c A : Sats 
Hf h “ar SE ae » sist a | of a perfect chrysalis, which is an evidence that the degen- 
who made happy homes; brothers and sisters who bore 7sthi en ae ee ee a alii annie’ T : ele ‘ 
i h other's t eh ns the hildren wl heerful and Within the past week, two branches of the city govern-| eracy is so recent it has not had time to reach the chrysa- 
each other’s burdens; the children who were cheerful and |... 6 made mistakes om take . a ‘esa . - 
" hetesccren Ae ee hho Fs /ment have made mistakes and then taken them back with | |is, [np other moths, this degeneracy has reached still 
ready, as they e ds for the others, as they | ore: ‘ a Stee = ot tac : 
iH ike 3 } : a de. w , ¥ | great promptness. One was the mistake of ordering the | further, and the female is little more than a sac-bearing 
hy milked the cows or led the horse to water. hoever has | mutilation of St. Gaudens’s sculpture over the entrance of | 


| ess: 


If we consider the whole animal kingdom, the evidence 


} is in favor of Darwin's view. There are no beautiful color- 


|ings or brilliant markings lower down than the insects. No 


worm or mollusk has such attractions. They are only found 
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in that part of the animal kingdom where the nervous sys- 
tem is well developed. 

Two acute naturalists have observed spiders and set 
themselves to work to deter mine how far attractive colors 
and markings found in this group may lead to evidence on 
one side or the other. Courtship with spiders is a serious 
matter. 
and 
Mrs. Peckham of Milwaukee have studied this group with 


not find favor, the female usually devours him. Dr. 


the greatest patience, and many incidents were told as the 


result of their observations. 


with seals; and with such there are no brilliant colors 


Courtship colors are concealed when not actually wanted, 


and they are most conspicuous in those forms which have 
been successful in the struggle for life and may indulge in 
the luxury of display. 
colors when they have other means of defense, as alertness 
or wariness. An instance was given of bright-colored fish 
which were more sensitive to the approach of danger than 


the dull-colored ones living in the same pool. 


It may at first sight seem unreasonable to speak of an 


esthetic taste in insects comparable in any degree to the 
taste in man. But to what is 


vw sthetic our wsthetic taste 
due ? It cel tainly comes from association with Nature and 
from what we receive in consequence, We are pleased 
with flowers; their beautiful forms and colors are to be 


traced to the selective powers of insects; and thus it may 
be said they have provided us with our education. 

It is to be noticed that brilliantly colored birds are the 
songless ones, while those 


having beautiful songs are neu 


tral in color. ‘They can only indulge in one kind of attrac 
Hon; they are selected by the females for their beauty 
either within one range or the other, but not from both. 

If Wallace’s theory be true, that coloring is the expres 
sion of internal structure, why should not the liver have a 
corresponding marking upon the surface ? It is the most 
active of organs and should make some conspicuous colo 


ing. We don’t judge of the value of avillage by the num 


er of express trains which go through without stopping 
soa patch of brilliant coloring is not to be expl ruined be 
cause an artery passes by a certain spot in order to carry 
blood somewhere else. This term, ‘ surplus 


of vitality 
like the term ‘ vital force,’ a heap into which we toss every 
thing we do not understand. 

The beautiful iridescent colors of humming-birds are 
to be seen only on the head and body when they are in 
flicht. If that 
dis 


lue to surplus vitality, it should be seen in greatest bril 


the theory were true such coloring were 


liancy on the wings, which are the parts of greatest ac 
tivity, being kept in constant vibration so much of the time. 
Instead of which, the wings are of dull coloring, in marked 
contrast to the brilliant parts. Iridescent butterflies show 
the most brilliant coloring if looked at from the direction 
which the female would see the male as he approaches. 

At the close of the lecture, Professor Poulton thanked 
his audience for their interest and sympathy which had 
made his speaking to them a pleasure. A hearty outburst 


of long-continued applaise in response how 


thoroughly and cordially they appreciated the pleasure he 
had given them. 


' 
showed 


FLEETING SHOWS. 
A SHEAF OF OLD PLAY-BILLS. 
We open the old portfolio where they lie, and from 
musty folds there steals out a dream of youth. 
*_* 
» 


The play-bills are yellow with age, and frayed at the 





Advances are made by the male, and, if he does | 


| type of 


Animals can afford to have bright | 


| was Frank Hlardenburgh; 


lof stage 


| 


|preachsome young gentleman, was almost possible - 


jalmost likable ! 





| 18 hunting so fast from the stage. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


In the sweet, gay hours that follow, bright with pretty 
pageantry, with harmless drollery, with gentle, quaint 
romance — hours for whose like to-day we would cheer- 
fully other 
Apostie of the Dismal on the nearest attainable altar !— 


immolate Ibsen and Sudermann and every 


who told for us the story of the gypsy glen and the rifle 


ball ? Let the yellowing play-bill answer. 


* 
The manly, dashing Elliot Grey was ‘ Lew’ Shewell 
— big, hearty, handsome Shewell; the virile, whole-souled 


player of manly parts that somehow seems 


i ip i ; ito have been lost to the stage in these days when the 
With many mammalia, courtship is decided by battle, as | : 


favorite leading men are more ‘intense’ than muscular, 
and have ceased ranting only to fizz like imprisoned soda- 
water. So far lies youth from middle-age that, chancing 
to refer to Shewell, the other day, as belonging to an epoch 
now merely traditional, | was amazed to be told that he is, 
to-day, a hale and active man of scarcely sixty. It is a 
pity he could not drink of the fountain Ponce de Leon 
never found, and come back to show this generation what 
romantic acting used to be! 


* * 
» 


The ‘ Bunberry Kobb 


that name is spoken, it tells its own 


was William Warren; and where 
story of mature and 
mellow art; of delicate, unctuous, temperate humor ; of 


The Miles McKenna 


most picturesque and cony incing 


large, sweet, gracious ye rsonal charm. 


villains, kindest of honest good fellows, in the 


homely every-day world where his girl-wife’s piteous death 
sadder tragedy than ever the footlights 


Matthew Leigh, that estimable but painfully 


wrote for him a 


shone on. 
nay, 
as John Wilson showed him; handsome, 
vital, reckless John Wilson, in so many odd ways the pro 
totype of that other John who twenty years afterward trod 
the same old boards. Colonel May was a very well-bred 
rascal, as impersonated by that sound and sterling actor, 


Joseph Wheelock. 


ment by Miss Kate Reynolds, whose noble beauty will 


Lady Florence had gracious present 
never pass to mere tradition while Mrs. Erving Winslow 
yet smiles out upon the world that her exquisite art refines 
and gladdens. Miss Josephine Orton was as sweet, prank- 
some and fetching a Rosa Leigh as any who came after. 
Mrs. Vincent QO, for that sunny presence that left this 
gray world 80 much the rayer for its passing ! wave, mn 
Tabitha Stork, one of those quaint, lovable bits of right 
old-time comedy, that the giggling of to-day’s puerile farce 
And 

— Well, and when we compare such a cast as this with 
any to-day’s crisp play-bills boast, can we say it was alto 
vether because it was seen through happy, imaginative, 
childish eyes, that the fine old play had in those days a 


deep and lasting illusion which to-day not only it but any 


| other play must lack! 





| 


| 


} 


edges as though the invisible fingers of Time himself had | 


i} 


But they are fragrant with the aroma of old-time memories. 


* * 
* 


“ What treat would you choose above all others, if you 
could have your very own way ?” 
“QO, please! ‘To go to the Museum! ” 


* * 
* 


It is the old, homely, dusty Museum —not the present sheaf of old play-bills swiftly over ; 


pretty bon-bon box of ivory and crimson and gold—to 
which we made our joyous way that wintry afternoon. As 
we hurry in we renew our acquaintance with Gulliver, 
bound with fairy ropes and clambered over by the queer 


si oe 3 
Lilliputian company; we shudder, delightfully, at the ter- 


shi : ‘ : ’ 
rible stuffed boa constrictor, wriggling up the ‘ property’ 


een pulling at them to draw them down into oblivion. | 


* & 
* 


— Time hurries, and narrowing space warns with im- 
perative finger. From the old play-bills, over every one of 
which we would fain lovingly linger, we may, for this hour 
at least, glance at but a few. 

* * 

That, for instance, bearing date of 1869, which gives 
the great first cast in which ‘ Caste,’ dearest of simple, 
Warren’s 
marvellous O/d Eccles; a bit in which the soul of Charles 


homely dramas, first came home to our love. 


Dickens would have delighted, for the inimitable, inextin- 


leuishable humor that twinkled through all its rascality. 


+ 


Barron’s manly and_ soldierly 


DA ubrey 2 
Gerridge ; 


dear ‘Uncle 
Miss Annie 
Clarke’s beautiful and earnest Esther ; brown-eyed, merry 


Jimmy’ Ring’s delicious Sam 


Louisa Myers’s wild-rose Polly ; queer little J. A. Smith’s 


—prince of stage dandies, light-hearted, light-footed 
‘Smithy !’—daintily comic //awtree; Mrs. Farren’s stately 
Marquise; match us that cast to-day, you youngsters who 
jibe, incredulously, when we lament the decadence of the 
work of stage men and women, while we applaud the great 
work of the stage costumer and the stage carpenter ! 
79 
Seventeen years fly past in the turn the 


1888 we are 


moment we 
and in 


| brought to pause, by the record of a performance which 


| Park Theatre! 


tree; we utter lamentations because our plea to go up and | 


see the wax-works receives prompt family veto, on the 
ground that the last time we revelled in these gruesome 
raptures the succeeding night was vocal with our night- 
mare shrieks. 

* * 

a 


When the great green curtain, which parts us from the | 


most marvellous scenes and dreams our happy childhood 


knows, rolls majestically upward to its height, what do we 
see? 


The pleasant manor-house of ‘ Rosedale.’ 


for depth and permanency of lovely impression mates with 
the loftiest of the elder traditions. Who will ever forget 
those moonlit May nights, softly astir with dreams, when 
we first saw ‘ Elaine,’ given by Palmer’s company, at the 
Years and plays may come and go; but 
they will leave undimmed, in loving memory, that hour 
when in the pleasaunce of gray Astolat, Launcelot’s armed 
heel crushed the white petals of little Elaine’s piteous 
fallen lilies; and Salvini,in the splendor of his knightly 


| youth, spoke those words that rang the White Maid’s love- 


| knell: 
Had I chosen to wed 
I had been wedded earlier, sweet Elaine; 
But now there never will be wife of mine! 
. . « And over the reedy river-meadows he rode to 


Guinevere and his passion and his doom; and alone, in 











the fading light, her tender soul crushed as were crushed 
the dying lily-petals, Elaine heard the first call of 
, death, like a friend's voice from a distant field; 
and murmured—O golden voice of Annie Russell, when 
will you sound for us, again !— 
Never to see him —not to see his face— 
Alas forme! Then my good days are done! 
* * 
7 
Where has the courage gone of playwrights who in the 
Where 


the willingness of managers to at least make appeal toa 


better days gave to our stage plays so beautiful ? 


possible suflicient few, capable of enjoying hours so rich in 
high and sweet romance ? 
** 
* 

And manager and playwright make answer—Where 
are those possible few, who would guarantee us against 
disastrous failure, should we give Art and our better aspi- 
rations their way? 

** 
* 
Alas! To that question they yet wait reply ! 


Dorotuy LuNptT. 


LIEUTENANT CHARLES E. BOWERS. 


LUTHER STEPHENSON 
THE LOYAL LEGION, FEB. 7, 1894, 


REMARKS OF GENERAL BEFORE 


I wish to say a few words in testimony of the love and re- 
spect in which I held the faithful soldier with whom I served 
and suffered during the War of the Rebellion, whose sterling 
merit and lovable qualities of mind and heart attached me 
to him with ties almost as strong asa father would feel 
towards a son whom he loved and honored. 

Lieut. Bowers joined my regiment (the 32d Mass.) as 
Ist Sergt. of Co. G, (which his father commanded) a boy 
almost in years, but matured in judgment and full of life 
and noble enthusiasm for the cause of the Union which 
made him ready to suffer and to die, if it need be, for his 
country and freedom. 

How well I remember his soldierly form and his hand- 
some face lighted up with the smile of kindness and good 
fellowship. On the long, weary marches he never faltered; 
amid the hardships of the camp and bivouac he was al- 
ways contented and cheerful ; in the face of the enemy, one 
of the first to advance and one of the bravest to fight. And 
so he continued doing his duty manfully and honestly until 
the second day's battle at Gettysburg, where he received 
the terrible wound from which he suffered for thirty years 
and which was undoubtedly the primary cause of his death. 

I never can forget the night after that battle, as we lay 
together in the old barn utilized as a temporary hospital, 
which was crowded with the wounded whose groans and 
appeals for help filled the air; some cursing, some praying, 
some dying. I remember this young soldier, terribly 
and bleeding, yet uttering not a word of com- 
plaint, and his bearing the next day during our painful 
ride together in an ambulance to the 5th Corps Hospital, 
his cheerful smile and words of confidence and hope. 

His wound incapacitated him from further duty in the 
Infantry service, and for a time during the closing months 
of the war he served in the Frontier Cavalry. From the 
close of the war to the time of his death, our friendship and 
affection for each other continued and I remember grate- 
fully many evidences I received of his love and esteem. 

A few years ago Lieut. Bowers severed his connection 
with the political party with which he had worked ever 
since he arrived to the years of manhood, and allied him- 
self with the followers of Edward Bellamy. To me— 
looking at the scheme with the cold, critical eye of conser- 
vatism, which has been fostered by an unusual experience 
bringing me to a closer knowledge of the baser as well as 
the nobler phases of humanity — it seemed almost an Uto- 
pian dream; but to Lieut. Bowers, with his earnest, san- 
guine temperament, his ardent” love for his fellow-men, 
without regard to class or station, the problem appeared 
feasible and of an easy solution, and he entered into the 
work with all the enthusiastic varnestness of his nature. 

It is easy, companions, to move along with the majority; 
to sail with the current of public opinion, allowing our- 
selves to be guided by leaders who are too often influenced 
by motives of personal gain or ambition; but it requires 
moral heroism tocut aloof from old associations, social, re- 
ligious, or political, to do battle for what we consider some 
great principle of right and justice. IT am aware that men 
sometimes take this course from lower motives; from ugli- 
ness and temper; from a craving for notoriety, or to bring 
themselves before the public for selfish purposes; but with 
Lieut. Bowers, it was with a desire to benefit his fellow- 
men; to level some of the stern, harsh, and seemingly un- 
just inequalities of life; to give to all equal comforts and 
conveniences of living, equal hopes and aspirations. 

And so he lived, from the battle-field to the death-bed ; 
with malice towards none, a life full of hope, yet checkered 
by physical pain and many disappointments, but never los- 
ing that firm faith in God and his fellow-men which makes 
a life on this earth glorious and beautiful. Brave, heroic, 
self-sacrificing, humanity loving companion and friend! 
The world is better for your life; for generous impulses, 
noble purposes and patriotic deeds are never lost, although 
sometimes seemingly overwhelmed in a sea of selfishness 
and dishonest professions. 


mangled 


Mr. Commander, I was to a considerable extent Lieut. 
Bower’s military teacher; | sometimes called him ‘my 
boy’; and I should do injustice to my feelings and sense 


of duty, if I failed to render to his memory my tribute of 





love and respect. 
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THE RIVALS. 


sage as nothing but a ‘will o’ the wisp’; in which, in 
the view of the present writer, the wit is nearly as atro- 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. cious as the philosophy. Of course it goes without saying 


that he repudiates all thought of a personal will in the | 
And yet, 
singularly enough, we find him freely making use of such 


Man’s good and evil angeis came to dwell 


As housemates, at his board and hearth alway ; ordering and the governing of the universe. 


| 
| 


One, secret as the night, one, frank as day, 
Both lovely, and in puissance matched full well terms as purpose, intention, design, and cognate words, 
° aie ’ ; . . . 
which can hardly be said to have any meaning in such a 


Now and then he seems to have a glimpse of 


Each hourly strove her sleepless foe to quell, 


And ever and anon the bright fiend lay philosophy. 


Foiled, and her countenance, racked with sick dismay, their inconsistency and half apologizes for it by referring 


Changed, and its tyrannous beauty mask-like fell to human habits of thought, and to some sort of ‘ evolu- 
/ € , @ . d ae . 


Ah, could man’s thought forever fix and stay tionary teleology,’ whatever that may mean. 


That glimpse of horrors he might quake to tell, rhe psychology of the volume is by no means without 


’T were easy, then, the temptress to repel! method ; it is for the most part a well-digested and fairly 


But ‘neath the glorious mask and brave array harmonious system developed on scientific lines. The sen- 


How shall he know thee, leprous witch of hell sibilities are made the basis of his psychical system, and 
i , ’ : 


Robed to allure and fanged to rend and slay ” the great important motor force in man. They are devel 


. oped from the primitive animal sensations and are alto- 
Spectator. ’ 
. - gether antecedent to the intellect. 


LITERATURE. 


They constitute the 
subjective psychology. ‘The intellect emerges later to 
meet the demands of the sensibilities and gradually to be- 
PSYCHOLOGY AND CIVILIZATION. come a director of the power which they generate, but gen 


Tue Psycuic Facrors or CrviitizatTion. By Lester F. Ward 
Author of Dynamic Sociology fjoston: uinn & Ca 


|} erating none of its own. 


lulary are the objective psychology. 


Its operations in the new vocab 
Its first emergence is 
This book is supplementary to the previous volume by |in the form of intuition, which is not at all what has gone 


the same author as indicated in the above title. It is a|by that name in the previously current psychology. “It 





unique work, evincing a strong, clear and comprehensive | consists in a power acquired by the mind of looking into 
mind, accepting the theories of others when they suit his | a more or less complicated set of circumstances and per- 
own convictions, but never going out of his way to avail! ceiving that movements which are not in obedience to the 


himself of them or to controvert them. In other words, primary psychic force are those that promise success.” It 


he is frankly and unaffectedly independent. He makes | is “a perception of relations.” “ It is a form of thought, is 


any number of statements that you do not at all believe, | under subjection to the will, is the product of ever pressing 


you are compelled to respect them whether you accept | gin in the emoti nal sense.” 


] 

yet he evidently has so much ground for his assertions that | and constantly unsatisfied desire, and therefore has its ori 
| ( Will here as elsewhere is 
] 
] 
| 


them or not. | used as the conative power—the aggregate and resultant of 


It is primarily an attempt of the animal to 


as so many are now trying to do, with religious supernat- | seek its own advantage and is purely egoistic. 


He is a radical evolutionist and makes no compromise, the desires.) 
| It deve lops 


uralism, but follows unflinchingly wherever his logic leads | into cunning and sagacity, using all means to circumvent 


him. His method is thoroughly scientific, but when his | its fellows. Here come in shrewdness, tact, strategy, di- 
‘ 


reasoning carries him into apparently inconsistent situa 


plomacy, etc. 


tions, he either does not seem to know it or does not care | Later, comes invention, which is the same psychic factor 


to reconcile the seeming contradictions. Possibly this is | directing itself not against its fellows but against inorganic 
because he is compelled to leave much unsaid that really objects and devising means for artificially overcoming such 
belongs to the subject. obstructions and oppositions as are found in them. This 
It appears to be the object of the author to show not} is a higher power than intuition. Higher still are imagi 
that mind has an influence on sociological relations and | nation and the creative faculty. So, one by one, after the 
operations, but that there is ever more and more a social | real evolutionary philosophy, arise the mental powers till 
mind, so to speak, and that this social mind must govern | we have a complete intellect, serving and directing the en 
society, the body politic, and that not merely in protecting ergies generated by the sensibilities. As the process goes 
the weak against the strong, establishing justice in its nar-| on, we come to the beginnings of the social mind, which 





rower sense, but in everything pertaining to the common | process is not yet complete but which is waited for as the 
welfare. 
The fol- | 


lowing of nature and natural laws will never work out any | for ethical elements in the ordinary acceptation. 


faire dogma, but all tendencies in that direction. 


j 
Hence he wholly repudiates not only the Jaissez | means of solving the social questions, 
It will easily be seen that the author leaves no room | 


He says 
high civilization or improvement in the condition of society. | plainly that “ a serious evil results from the erroneous be. 
Art and artificial methods are absolutely essential; hence | lief that moral character can be improved by ethical teach- 
the inadequacy and falsity of much of the political econ-| ing.” “I have myself maintained, and still believe, that 
omy heretofore accepted. astronomy is a more practical subject than ethics to teach 
Thus he holds forth respecting one of these economic | the cPiminal class.” 


principles: “ Consciously or unconsciously, it was felt from | It is not the intention in this notice to criticise the work 


the very outset that the mission of mind was to grapple | in hand in any extensive way. Many of the prominent 
with the law of competition and as far as possible to resist | views set forth in it are in their outcome repulsive to the 
and defeat it. This iron law of nature, as it may be appro-| convictions of men generally. But they are presented in 
priately called (Ricardo’s ‘iron law of wages’ is only one | an ingenious manner and made plausible both by the inoffen. 
manifestation of it), was everywhere found to lie athwart| siveness of the writer's style, in which, nevertheless, he does 
the path of human progress, and the whole upward strug- |not appear weakly anxious to conciliate, and by the coin- 
gle of rational man, whether physical, social or moral, has | cidence of many of the principles laid down with those 
been with this tyrant of nature—the law of competition.” | evolved in the study of the prevalent psychology. But it 
The government, which is the expression of the social lis not probable that any reasoning from any basis of facts 
mind, must interfere with all sorts of sociological relations | ever yet ascertained will convince the man of average in- 
and regulate these far more than it has hitherto done. | telligence that the personal element in the individual can be 
Yet, singularly, he does not at all believe in state socialism, | eliminated, or that ‘ the will is a blind pursuit of pleasure.’ 
though aiming evidently to accomplish the same objects | Even discarding a very large proportion of the implications 
which that has in view. lof his philosophy, it is not unlikely that there is much of 

The author discusses briefly the several forms of gov-| truth in his doctrine of the social mind, and that here may 
ernment—autocracy, aristocracy, democracy—none of | be found, in some way, the elements and means of social 
which he sanctions, and especially rejects that towards reformation. In this doctrine, the author, by a totally dif- 
He is | ferent route, appears to have come singularly near that of 
confident that in order to the perfection of society they | the late Dr. Mulford in his work, The Nation, where he 
must all be substituted by what he coins a new word to | describes the nation as a great moral personality. 
designate, ‘sociocracy,’ which fits in very well with the 
social mind already spoken of. 

Mr. Ward’s psychology, which aptly underlies his theory, | 


which many see a tendency, namely, plutocracy. 


Gro. M. STEELE. 


»wh | A Symphony of the Spirit, Compiled by George S. 
is as unique as the rest of his system. He regards mind Merriam (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
not at all as a separate entity, bat as a‘ property of matter,’ | Company), contains many gems of inspiring poetry, 
while at the same time he attributes to it masterly powers. ' ' 


| selected with a true and delicate sense of appropriateness 
He does not hesitate to disagree with the leaders of evolu- 


jas well as of intrinsic merit. 


: 98 : : There are poems from many 
tionary thought whenever it is needful to the consistency | of the : 


best-known English and American writers, while 


of his views to do so. oceasionally a less famous name creeps in. 


Even though he freely quotes Her- 

bert Spencer and uses the language of the latter instead of 

his own to explain his theories, he departs widely from him 

at various = ae oe to the functions of | while others are given in a selection — notably, a long one 

society in relation to the individual. | from Rabbi Ben Ezra. The tone of the book is in itself an 
The author rejects with much energy the notion of a} 

will in man as commonly understood, calling it in one pas- 


Emerson is 
perhaps the most frequently quoted, and Browning may 
possibly come second. Shorter poems are given entire, 


Burial, and often thrilling with a noble courage, as in 
Prospice. Tennyson's In Memoriam supplies many pas- 
sages, and such favorites as Matthew Arnold’s Morality 
and Edwin Arnold’s Death in Arabia are welcome por- 
tions of the collection. Though largely modern or con- 
temporary, Herbert's The Flower is not excluded — the 


|only exception, it would seem, to the foregoing rule. The 


binding, in white and gold, is in harmony with the tone of 
the contents. 


Poems BY RicHarp Garnetr. London: Elkin Matthews and 
John Lane. Boston: Copeland & Day. 


Dr. Garnett’s poems have that scholarly tone to be ex- 
pected from an author who holds the position of Librarian 
of Printed Books in the British Museum. Tranquility is 
perhaps the one word that comes oftenest to the reader’s 
mind as he scans these smooth verses, with their constant 
allusions that tell of a wide acquaintance with the best that 
literature has to offer for inspiration. 

To one who has become used to the intensely subjective 
utterances of much of modern verse, the author’s poetry 
may seem somewhat cold in its classical calm; even The 
Eve of the Guillotine, with all its horror and its chance for 
pathos, does not stir one to that sense of intolerable pity 
which might seem to be its legitimate effect; yet those poems 
whose inspiration is specially due to Greek mythology, such 
as lo in Egypt, Wine and Sleep, have the charm of classi 
cal subjects treated in an adequate and poetic manner, with 
a happy choice of words and graceful turns of expression. 

The mastery of a somewhat complicated technic is re 
vealed in the music of the recurring rhyme in the Sicilian 
Octave, while the Sonnet-Concert—itself a sonnet—is ad- 
mirable in its poetical description of a noble form of verse 
that too often becomes a frigid bit of conventionality in un- 
inspired hands. In another sonnet, Age, the themeis ex 
cellently developed ; while all the sonnets appear to be of 
the most difficult order—the Petrarchan—and compara 
tively few have over tworhymes in the sextette. The on 
to America, After Reading Some Ungenerous Criticisms, 
will be of special interest to American readers : 

“What though thy Muse the singer’s art essay 
With lip now over-loud, now over-low”’ 
’Tis but the augury that makes her so 
Of the high things she hath in charge to Bay, 
How shall! the giantess of gold and clay. 
Girt with two oceans, crowned with Arctic snow 
* Sandalied with shining seas of Mexico, 
Be paved to trim proportion in a day? 
* Thou art too great! Thy million-billowed surge 
Of life bewilders speech, as shoreless sea 
Confounds the ranging eye from verge to verge 
With mazy strife or smooth immensity. 
Not soon or easily shall thence emerge 
A Homer or a Shakespeare worthy thee.’”’ 

Humor is by no means lacking to Dr. Garnett’s Muse, 
whether it be the grim humor of Our Crocodile, The Fair 
Cireassian, or the lighter jest of Rajah and Ryot. The 

J J 
Broken Egg, from the Portuguese, is a tale of the vengeance 
of Fate told with much directness and condensation, while 
in Seven Devils the verse goes with a swing and the moral 
is as good as is the verse. A Little Idle Songis a good il- 
lustration of the author’s lighter vein: 
“ Within my fancy floats 
A little idle song: 
O listen to the notes! 
They will not keep thee long 
“TIT seek not to complain 
Of guile and banished peace; 
Legitimate the strain, 
jut O, when would it cease? 
“Tsing of happy fires, 
Of gzladness and belief; 
So short a bliss requires 
A melody as brief.” 
Only one typographical error is noted :—* be’ for + bee’ 
on page 63. A portion of these poems were published in 
1859; The Ballad of the Boat is among the familiar ones. 

The textis printed on heavy linen paper—its doubled 
thickness tests the paper-cutter’s strength—the title and 
title-page show artistic designs in white lines on a black 
background, the binding is at once strong and flexible, and 
the soft brownish-yellow tone of the durable linen covering 
is exceedingly satisfactory in its quiet good taste. 

The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes (by A. Conan Doyle: 
New York: Harper & Bros.) are not less fascinating than 
the famous ‘ Adventures * of the same remarkable gentle- 
man; which sketches have obtained a phenomenal popu- 
larity in the last few years. They are stories of mysteries, 
criminal and civil, told with the absolute and simple veri- 
similitude of which their author is master; ingenious, and 
Although the com- 
plications unravelled by Sherlock the Seer are sometimes 
concerned with rather terrible matters, there is not a line 
of vulgar sensationalism in the book; honor for honor’s 
sake is nowhere cultivated. 


vastly and unflaggingly entertaining. 


Without doubt the tales are 
the strongest in their own peculiar hue, which have been 
given to the reading world since Poe wrote; and they are 


achievement on the compiler’s part; serious but not de-| the greater gift to the rather sated and blasé readers of 














pressing, even in such pathos as Lowell’s After the | our time, that they can keenly interest, without chilling and 
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horrifying; better praise than can be given to their famous 
predecessors from the brain of Poe! Tales better adapted 
to wile one into forgetfulness of the tedium of travel, or 
the suspense of an anxious yet inactive hour, could not be 
well imagined. And to do this is to do no unworthy ser- 
vice in a world where tedious journeys and anxious hours 
are the too common lot. 

Che one unfortunate story in the book is the last one, 
which chronicles Holmes’s tragic, melodramatic and exceed- 
ingly unlikely death. But justice to the author compels 
recognition that tumbling Mr. Holmes once and for all over 
a cliff was probably the only way of saving his chronicler 
from the insatiate and eventually impossible demand for 
‘more tales’ of his marvellous achievements. 


fur Rovstne or Mrs. PoTrer AND OTHER Storiks. By Ger 
trude Smith. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Company. 

There was a time when the mission of the short story 
was to amuse—it aimed at giving the reader ‘ surcease of 
sorrow,’ and by inspiring a little hope and cheer made life 
seem less a treadmill and more a thing of many agreeable 
possibilities. 
light, and this generation is paying the penalty of that ex- 


Unhappily, however, it overdid the rosy 


cess of brightness and is looking at life 


} 


life gets into literature 


at least so far as 
very largely through dark blue 
glasses. 

Miss Smith’s stories give one aspect of life admirably 
well. With one or two exceptions, the every-day tragedy 
of existence is the theme; and the miscarried plans, disap 
winted hopes and heart-breaks that are no less poignant 
because they are On an unimposing s¢ ale in a ramped and 
narrow sphere, are laid before the re ader in all their 
weariness and misery. The agony is not long drawn out, 
however; many of the stories have an abrupt ending even 
for the present vogue, so impatient of elaboration. 

The Rousing of Mrs. Potter has a satisfactory ending 
(as the old school regarded endings) and so has On Paw- 
nee Prairie and At the Spring. Perhaps a very compla- 
cént reader might find “A Theft Condoned not wholly 
lacking in comfort—albeit of a rather grim sort—and over- 
looking the tragedy in Gardi might be measurably consoled 
by such happiness as becomes possible betwee n the lovers. 

It is hard to see what is gained by sounding this insis- 
tent note of woe. Surely, the realism that will only con 
sider the shadow is quite as badly out of touch with life as 
a whole as that reckless optimism which refuses to see any 
thing save sunshine. The formula for a very dark or 
very glowing picture may be acquired easily; to depict 
this complex scheme of things as it really is, with the 
heavy shadows, high lights, broken lights and well-nich 
infinite range of half-tints—that calls for a skill that can 
work by no rule of thumb, but must be the instinctive ex- 
pression of a large and vital inspiration. 

Within her selected lines, Miss Smith’s art is exact 
and adequate; and impersonal criticism, that asks only 
how far the artist has succeeded within self-imposed limits, 
can award her a fair measure of victory. 


Several of the stories are reprinted from magazines. 


NOTES. 

Jack Hamlin is well remembered as one of the most 
interesting and picturesque of the gentlemanly villains 
who lend a peculiar quality to Mr. Harte’s wonderful Cali 
fornia stories. In the title story of this new book by Mr. 
Harte (A Protegée of Jack Hamlin’s) he reappears in his 


old fascinating way, not that he has returned to life after 


his abrupt departure, but that Mr. Harte gives another | 


scene from the varied career he led before his timely de- 
cease. The leading character of the engaging story is a 
girl whom Hamlin chivalrously befriended,—and her ex- 
periences and associates form the subject of one of Mr. 
Harte’s most characteristic stories. The book includes 
five other stories such as only Mr. Harte can write. 

Mr. John Bonner, the author of A Child’s History of 
France and other works, has written A Child’s History of 
Spain, which will appear from the press of Harper & Bros. 
next week. 

The Origin of Right-handedness will be treated in The 
Popular Science Monthly for March, by Prof. J. Mark 


Baldwin, who gives the results of a series of experiments | 


upon his infant daughter relating to the spontaneous use 
of the hands. 

A new volume of short stories by Thomas Hardy will 
issue from the press of Harper & Brothers on February 16. 
These tales are eighteen in number, and grouped under 
the title Life’s Little Ironies. They include The Son’s Veto, 
For Conscience’ Sake, On the Western Circuit, The Fid- 
dler of the Reels, The Superstitious Man's Story, Absent- 
mindedness in a Parish Choir, and the volume closes with 
Nettie Sargent’s Copyhold. 

The Atlantic Monthly for March will contain, among 
other features, a striking biographical study of Tricoupis, 


the Prime Minister of Greece, by Jeremiah W. Jenks, of | history of the most famous works in ivory, including | 


ah eH “ . 
| Cornell; War’s Use of the Engines of Peace, by Gen. 


Joseph L. Brent; a charming story by Mrs. Wiggin, en- 
tiled The Fore-Room Rug. An educational article of 
importance upon a subject largely discussed will be Reform 
of Secondary Education, being an examination of the 
Report of the Comnuittee of 
Butler of Columbia College. 

Among the forthcoming books are two by people of 
i title. The Marquis of Dufferin will furnish a memoir of 
his mother, Helen, Lady Dufferin (whose second husband 
| was the Earl of Gifford), to the volume of her Poems and 
Verses which he is editing, and Mr. Murray is to pub- 
lish. The Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos will issue 
through the same publisher a selection from the letters she 
wrote home during her tour last year in Australia, New 
Zealand and North America. The title of the work will 
be Glimpses of Four Continents. 

Miss Marie Corelli’s novel, Barabbas, is creating a sen- 
sation in India, and is being translated into Hindustani 
under the supervision of a maharajah. 

Returning New Yorkers who have been putting in 

their time in London, says the sun, complain of the scarcity 
of ‘lions’ this season in the big British metropolis. Young 


Mr. Benson, who wrote a flippant and smart little book 


called Dodo, is far and away the fiercest and most eagerly | 


hunted lion of them all, and his roar is said to be no louder 
| than the bleat of a tin whistle. Society was thrown into 
| so nething like excitement by the rumor that Rudyard 
Kipling would put in two months’ time in London, but Mr. 
Kipling changed his mind, and Mr. Benson had the field 
Oscar Wilde held his celebrity until Benson 


came into the field. 


to himself. 
Berne-Jones, Whistler, and the artis- 
| tic lions of former years failed through some sudden freak 


of society, and have been entirely neglected this season. 


Mark Twain gives one entry of ‘ Pudd’n-head Wilson’s 


Calendar,’ in the February Century, thus: “ There are 
three infallible ways of pleasing an author, and the three 
| form a rising scale of compliment: 1, to tell him you have 
read one of his books; 2, to tell him you have read all of 
his books; 3, to ask him to let you read the manuscript of 
his forthcoming book. No. 1 admits you to his respect ; 
| No. 2 admits you to his admiration; No. 3 carries you 


clear into his heart.” 


1) ° I ( Wis A. Rho« ¢ 
nell University, has edited Shiller’s Maria Stuart, with in- 
troduction and notes, and the book is to be issued this 
month by D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, in Heath’s Modern 
Language Series. The introduction contains a scholarly 


account of the genesis of the drama, and discusses its 


characters, language and meter. The notes explain all 


historical allusions and. grammatical peculiarities, and 


|translate expressions that might not be made clear to 
| ‘ roa ‘ P . re 

| pupils by the use of dictionaries ordinarily in use. The 
| whole work has been prepared with constant attention to 


i the latest and best work in German on this drama. 
' 


In the preparation of the official History of the Colum- 

bian Exposition, it is expected that nearly a year will be 
thirty 
five or six hundred pages each. 


will probably consist of octavo 


volumes of 


| 
| consumed. It 
| Director 


|General George R. Davis is now in Florida prepar- 


ing his report. There has already been consider- 


able work done in preparing reports and compiling 
statistical and other matter, and the work will be advanced 
as rapidly as possible. It is thought that the report of 
the Executive Committee on Awards will occupy fifteen 
volumes of the history. When the history is complete it 
will be submitted to President Cleveland, and will be 


printed under the direction of Congress. 


February Book News (Philadelphia) comes promptly 
with the latest word of the month’s doings in the literary 
world. An article on the output of books in England dur- 


ing 1893 gives the number of volumes at 6382 —less than 


150 in excess of the preceding year. The usual features 
of Book News— descriptive price list, the reviews and 
illustrations, notes, biographical sketches and correspon- 
letters — cover book-lovers and 


dents’ points that 


literary workers like to know. The frontispiece portrait 
is of Judge Thomas Hughes, author of the famons Tom 


Brown. 


Madame Sarah Grand never had any systematic educa- 
tion, but she had the advantages, inestimable to a budding 
writer, of the companionship of a clever and well-read 
mother and of unrestricted reading in a library of the best 


books. She says that she was brought up principally on | 


Punch and the Saturday Review. 
In the February number of The New Cycle, edited by 
Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jennie June) and published in the inter- 


est of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, there is 


an interesting article upon Carvings in Ivory, Ancient and 
| Medieval, by Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, editor of The 
National Exposition Souvenir and author of A Knight of 


Faith, ete. This essay by Mrs. Farmer gives a condensed 


Ten, by Nicholas Murray | 


, instructing in German at Cor| 


ee : 








Egyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, Roman, French, Spanish 
) and Moorish workmanship; together with descriptions of 
| several of the most noted specimens of ivory-carving which 
bea be seen in the collections of the South Kensington 
| Museum and the Louvre. 

The two-volume edition of the letters and speeches of 
| Abraham Lincoln which Messrs. Hay and Nicolay have 
edited, and whieh the Century Company will soon publish, 
will contain all Mr. Lincoln’s writings, beginning with the 
year 1836. These will include the Lincoln and Douglas 


debates, his messages to Congress, inaugural addresses, ete. 


The only house now standing in which Dr. Johnson is 
known to have actually lived is to be pulled down immedi- 
ately. This is that building in London on Gough Square, 
off Fleet Street, which most 


Business offices will replace it. 


literary pilgrims know. 

Aubrey de Vere, the poet, and his family were for long 
years intimate with Tennyson, who borrowed the whole of 
his famous ‘Lady Clara’s’ 


name from them —for one of 
them was actually a Vere de Vere. 





Lady de Vere, it is 
said, did not quite like the association of her name and of 
a title something like hers with the character of the hard- 
hearted and haughty Clara. “ Why should Lady de Vere 
“T have 
not given her name to an ugly woman, nor to an old 
| woman — only to a wicked one. 


be aggrieved ?”” was Tennyson's jesting reply. 


The subscriptions to the Wilkie Collins Memorial have 
been used to establish a Library of Fiction in the People’s 
Palace in the East End of London. The collection is one 
of English novels and poetry and it numbers eleven hun- 
dred volumes. A part of the fund was used to furnish and 
make comfortable for reading purposes the room in which 
the books are kept. 

The success of the ‘Sherlock Holmes’ stories came just 
in time to restrain their author from entering upon a career 
which would almost certainly have deadened his imagina- 
tion. He was the enthusiastic originator of a project for 
publishing a magazine to be called The Epitome, which 
was intended to oceupy the field which has since then been 
filled by the Review of Reviews. Dr. Doyle was himself 
to be the editor, but before the scheme could be started 
‘Sherlock Holmes’ had made his mark. 

Edward Bok’s successful article in the January Cos- 
| mopolitan on ‘The Young Man in Business has been re- 
printed in a tasteful and handy booklet form at ten cents 
by The Curtis Publishing Company of Philadelphia. To 
this reprint Mr. Bok has added some fourteen pages of 
editorial matter answering Three Uncertain Young Men. 

Thiers’s papers have been deposited in the vaults of 
the Bank of England, as they were not considered perfectly 
safe anywhere in France. 

Mr. b. F. Stevens has just published in London a very 
notable work, ‘Christopher Columbus: His Own Book of 
Privileges, 1502.’ It is a fac-simile, in folio, of the famous 
Codex in the archives of the Paris Foreign Office, with 
translation and historical introduction by Mr. Henry Har- 
risse. ‘This introduction, which contains a curious chapter 
on the plans, partially carried out, of Napoleon I., to con- 
centrate in Paris the archives of the whole of Europe, bas 
also been printed separately in folio, with plates. There 
are only twenty copies of this rare volume, and these are 
to be distributed privately. It is a worthy companion to 
the same author’s Notes on Columbus, issued by the River- 
side Press in 1864. 

Thomas Hardy has just completed a new novel which 
will run serially in Harper’s Magazine, and afterwards be 
published in volume form by Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. in 
England, and by the Harpers in the United States. 


3uRG Nempeck. Novelle Von Wilhelm Heinrick Riehl. With 
| Introduction and Notes by Charles Bundy Wilson, A. M. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 35c. 

A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 
Country Library, No. 133. 

Price, 50c. 

| Tue PoriricaAL Fconomy o¥ NatuRAL Law. By Henry Wood. 

Soston: Lee & Shepard. 


3y Ada Cambridge. Town and 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





| Gon's WILL AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Ilse Frapan. Trans- 
lated by Helen A. Macdonnell. 


1 | _ The ‘Unknown’ Library. 

New York: The Cassell Publishing Co. Boston: For Sale 

by Estes & Lauriat, Price, 50c. 

| Tae Spirit oF Gop. By P. C. Mozoomdar. 

| Ellis. Price, $1.50. 

| Guine TO THE StuDy oF CoMMON PLANTS. 
to Botany. By Volney M. Spalding. 
& Co. Price, 85c. 


Boston: Geo. H. 


An Introdnetion 
Boston: D. C. Heath 


In Drrest Periz. A Novel. By David Christie Murray. New 
| York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. 
| Clarke & Co. Price, $1.25. 
| HORACE Cuase. A Novel. _ By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 


| New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. 
| B. Clarke & Co. Price, $1.25. 


RoMANCE OF A Dry Goons Drummer. By Marie Walsh. 
New York: The Mascot Publishing Co. Price, 50c. 


A Novel of Provincial Life. 
Allardyce. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


ScHOOL MANAGEMENT. A Practical Treatise for Teachers and 
all other Persons Interested in the Right Training of the 

Young. By Emerson E, White, A. M., LL.D. New York: 
American Book Co. Price, $1.00. 


Can Sucn Tu1ncs Be? By Ambrose Bierce. Sunshine Series, 
No. 146. _New York: Cassell Publishing Co. ston: For 
Sale by Little, Brown & Co. Price, 50c 


| EARLSCOURT. By Alexander 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 





SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


t 
Honour to those whose words or deeds 


Thus help us in our daily needs. 





Longfellow. 
SunDAY, FEBRUARY 18. I 
Religion’s holy hopes kindle a joy 
That makes old age look lovely. I 
Southey. 
MonpDaAy, Fresruary 19. 


In many ways doth the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal. 
Ss. ‘ 
Turspay, Feprvuary 20. 
All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindness. 
“ ( 
Herbert. 
Wepnespay, Feprvuary 21. 
The showy lives its little hour; the true 
To after-times bears raptures ever new. 
Tuurspay, Fesrvary 22. 
Sink not in spirit: who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
Ilerbert. 
Fripay, Fesrvary 23. 
It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 
That maketh happy, rich, or poor. 


Spe neer. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 





“The leading event of the dramatic week has been the 
production, at the Tremont Theatre, by Madame Modjeska | 
and her company, of Sudermann’s powerful emotional | 
drama, ‘ Magda.’ 


It is still an open question as to what sort and what de 











gree of sin it is permissible to study, for dramatic uses. 


Marder and theft have had uncriticized exploitation, in 


this connection, since stage history began. The so-called 


‘social evil’ has, however, been handled by playwrights | 


but occasionally and gingerly, in but a few of its innumer 


able phases and from a carefully conventionalized point of 
view. Of late this accepted custom has had many and 
daring violations; with what result to art and to public 
morality, opinions vastly differ. 

If we grant the permissibility of touching at all upon 
this seamy side of social life, we must grant that it has 
rarely been more honestly and more convincingly done 
than in ‘ Magda.’ 
a woman, who in her early, unsheltered girlhood was be- 


trayed and deserted, t 


The motif of the story is the refusal of 
to ‘rehabilitate’ herself by marrying 
her betrayer, when, by her artistic genius and heroic work 
she has gained fame and fortune, he offers ‘ reparation.’ 
By her gifts, by her growth in mind and soul through bitter 
experience, she justly feels that she has left him far be- 
hind her; 
him, would be a degradation far lower 
which, 


and to marry him, despising and distrusting 
than that into 
through 


him, she originally fell. In this most 


womanly decision she is opposed by all her conventional 


C 


and well-pleased audiences. 


ginal New York cast. 
well-known 


airily entertaining, and an evening passes agreeably enough 
in its company. 
Maud 
and Miss Gertrude Rivers’s vivacious, spontaneous and 


winning Jessie. 


Coleridge. ~ 
title, ‘A Fashionable Girl.’ tary, \\ 


pleasantly remembered for his many years of artistic and 
peared in a triple bill, of which but one number — Mrs. 
familiar to our 
‘ Vagabond ’— a pathetic and quaint sketch of an old s« 
Goethe. dier who finds his long-sought daughter, only to find she 


has no need of him and 


dler. 


delightful finish of his work were well illustrated in a pro- } 


COMMONWEALTH. 


At she Boston Daniel Frohman’s 
ompany, in ‘ Americans Abroad,’ 


FEB. 17, 


i — - . —_ — 


Museum, Comedy The complete execution of the plan will depend on ade- 


have entertained large | quate support from the American public. For this pur- 


The play is not new to Bos-| pose, the number of members of the Society should be in- 


onians, having been already presented here with the ori-| creased by at least five hundred. Persons interested in 


It is an odd jumble of Sardou’s | the work of the Society will gladly be received as members, 


theatricalism with the thinner methods of | the annual fee being three dollars, giving the right to a 


nediocre contemporary American play-writing; but it is| copy of the organ of the Society, the Journai of American 


Folk-Lore (Quarterly). 


the Publication Fund will include the membership fee, and 


A subscription of ten dollars to 
The individual honors were won 


by Miss 


Harrison’s earnest and charming Miss Winthrop, | entitle the subscriber to all the publications of the Society, 


including the Memoirs, of which it is proposed to issue 
several numbers annually. 
Next week the company—an excellently capable one 


Persons wishing to become members, or subscribe to 


-is to present an entirely new comedy, with the fetching | the Publication Fund, may address the Permanent Secre- 
W. Newell, Mass. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 
Meeting of the 
Wednesday 


Miss Lucy 


‘ambridge, 


At the Hollis Street Theatre, Mr. Felix Morris, very 





The 144th Corporate 
Club was held 


| . rye 
| Institute of Technology. 
i 


Appalachian 
at the 
Abbot Putnam read 
Java,and Mr. C. W. Willis, 


nember of the Institute of Jamaica, read a paper on the 


lelightful work with Rosina Vokes’s company, has ap- 


Mountain afternoon 


Maddern-Fiske’s exquisite one-act play, ‘ The Rose’ — is . : . 
, a paper on Papandaya in 
theatre goers. 


With this he gave the | 


| mountains of that island, which was illustrated by photo- 
é ‘ | graphs. 
‘ Moses,’ a two-act farce-comedy, | The Winter 


TY | Section of the club, starts for Jackson, 
» versatilit act t wa 
1¢ versatility of the actor’s methods and the iB.& MRR. The 


Excursion, arranged by the Snow-Shoe 


N.H., 


sleighs at 


in which Mr. Morris impersonated a fantastic Jewish ped 


to day . by the 


party will take Intervale 


and drive to Jackson. 
gramme so happily varied. 


Next week, Mr. 


theatre-goers know no greater 


DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


favorite, brings us his new The Daughters of the Revolution have very delightful 
Sheridan.’ 

A Nutmeg Match, 
Haworth’s picturesque and spectacular melodrama, pad bey! and the several state 


Monday, the 
‘Yon Yonson,’ comes for a brief 


and brilliant character-comedy, methods commemorating patriotic events of interest. 


At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘ tire mentber- 
Daughters of 


the Revolution have special days of national or state im 


includes the en 


Edward Sothern, than whom Boston’ s| 
} 
| 
3 (which 
i 


The general society 
societies of the 
had a week’s successful presentation. On 


favorite dialect comedy, portance, which they, as a general or asa state society, 
visit. 


At the Columbia 


annually observe. ‘This vear, Washington’s Birthday will 


Theatre, ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ brightest | be celebrated through the courtesy of one of the members 
and wholesomest of modern mirth-makers, will linger but | who has invited the General Society to be her guest at her 





two more weeks. beautiful residence in Audubon Park, located on the his- 


' 
At the Park Theatre, ‘ About Town,’ with its dozens | torical Washington Heights, New York city. The invita 
| of queer, 


laughter-provoking specialties, is enjoying im-j|tion is toa luncheon, after which will be music and ad 


: | ra. 2 =: 
mense popularity. dresses, This patriotic and generous courtesy isthoroughly 
At the Boston Theatre, ‘A Milk White Flag’ continues appreciated and is another instance of the geod feeling 
. | : . . as 
& prosperous attaction, E. G. 8. which exists in the Society which numbers many wealthy 





members who have on previous occasions opened their 
DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


houses for meetin: vs and celebrations of the Daughters of 
| the Revolution. Audubon Park was named from and was 


BOSTON SCIENTIFIC Audubon. 


SOCIETY. 


the proper ty of the famous ornithologist, Dr. 


At the 
‘Tuesday evening last, the principal paper was entitled 
Study of the Weather Map, the speaker being Mr. 8. P. | 


Fergusson of Blue Hill Observatory. 


meeting of the Boston Scientific 


| 
| 
Society os 
A | AMERICAN ACADEMY. 
Ata meeting of the Wednesday, 


jin the physical laboratory of the Institute of Technology, 


American Academy, 
Realizing that the 
left untouched 


Clayton investigation the question of the 


| Prof. Elihu Thomson showed and explained some of the 
high 


These phenomena, or at least some of them, 


absolute accuracy | phenomena connected with electrical currents of 


y of the weather maps, Mr. Fergusson has | 
selected from the maps issued by the local station a num-| | potentiality. 
ber of series of a month each, taken at random from the | | have been made known to scientific men in connection with 
complete set of several years. These maps he has ex-| the work of Tesla, but the majority of the members of the 
amined quite criticially, simply with a view to the determi- The mem- 
nation of their accuracy. This he finds to be quite variable 


. 

j academy had not before seen the experiments. 
} 

at different times, owing to causes not discovered, but on the | 


bers of the academy expressed great interest in the ex peri- 


|ments, and at the close of the meeting a vote of thanks 


whole showing increased accuracy in later years. In reply | was tendered the speaker. 


showed that Mr. Clayton’s 
work, for which an investigation was ordered, was quite 


to questions, Mr. Fergusson 











world; 
family duty demands her consent, and dies at last, of an 


apoplexy brought on by his rage at her persistent refusal. 


It is not an especially pleasant play, though it has quite 


enough of quaint comedy and of sweet and simple senti- 
ment to lighten But it has the merit 
of being absorbingly interesting ; of presenting a thorough- 


its dark moments. 


ly fin de sitcle idea graphically and artistically ; of painting 
for us an admirable genre picture of middle-class German 
folk-life ; above all, of introducing to us men and women 
whom we unhesitatingly accept as humanly akin to our- | 
selves, and not as stage puppets. Regarded merely as a 
play, ‘ Magda’ has a few serious faults; its last act, espe- 
cially the last half of it, tumbles irritatingly down from its 
human level, to mere theatricality and bathos ; 
or two impossibly drawn characters, 


it has one 
notably, the village 


rector, who moralizes and reproves and specifies @ fuire 


mourir @ennui. But with all its fault it remains among the 
most interesting and significant productions of the present 
season. 

It is very admirably acted. Madame Modjeska’s 
vital reality; brilliant in its comedy ; 
tragedy. 
cellent illusion of the performance ; 
of praise must be given to Miss Durbin’s 
Marie and Miss Keith’s 


deliciously naive Theresa. ‘ Magda’ 


was given but three performances, selections from Madame bearing on 
Modjeska’s fine and varied repertoire filling out the re- 


mainder of the week. 
Next week comes Hoyt’s merry and satiric skit, 
Temperance Town.’ 


especially by her father, who in the name of all} 


Magda 
is a superb creation ; pulsing with keen individuality, with 
magnificent in its | 
Of the others, none seriously disturbed the ex-| will be the first published representation of the ideas, 
; and especial mention | emotions, and moral sentiments of races from which has 
tenderly beautifu] | been derived a great part of the negro population of the | 


«4 | still found in great mass among the English-speaking popu- 


THE INVALID AID SOCIETY. 


{From the Second Annual Report of the Society.] 


equal to the average work, and much better work than in 
| January of the present year. 

|. Mr. J. 

of the Feuss barograph. 


brief the details 
The instrument which was ex- 


Pir . } » Tr . » . “) PY ; i a . . . . 
Ritchie, Jr., next described in The society was organized on the 16th of April, 1892. 
was chosen 


A committee to draw a constitution and by- 


called the second 





. . . . ‘ . bod 
hibited at the Fair in Chicago has been purchased by laws for the society; they 
'¢ ie >- “re ¢ ; ‘ > > » } 2 ¢ . | . ee a 
| ¢ olumbia College and is as yet the only one in the country. | Rev. Charles Bliss was chosen as president. 


meeting, and 
On his resig- 
nation when he removed to Chicago, Dr. R. L. Thurston, 


the present incumbent, was chosen as president, who has 


| The tube containing the column of mercury is attached to | 
the beam of a balance, and upon the rise or fall of the mer-| 
saat tps 
ry re rT s destroyed, « chanism is actué 
cury, the equilibrium is destroyed, a mechanism is actua- | eaeyed the society admirably for the past year. 





: Our achievements have exceeded our most sanguine ex 
a wheel is d along : ance 1. , . 
form of a wheel is rolled along the balance arm just | | pect: ations. The treasurer's report shows that we have in- 
tar enough to again establish an equipoise. 


Mr. W. D. 


; creased the number of members. 
Grier exhibited a series of interesting microscopic objects 


It is a pleasure to re- 


: : ‘| member that we now own one delightful home—the gift of 
A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Fergusson for his 


| 

j ~ . . 

| ted which shifts the recording pen and a pea-weight in the 
| 

} 

| 





a kind lady, the widow of the late Moses Lyman of Fort 


Reed—near Sanford in Florida. We have named this 


| AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


| 
| 

interesting paper. | 
| home the Moses Lyman Home. 
' 


We have a competent 
The Society is about to undertake an extensive scheme 


; matron in charge, who does her best to make her guests 





of publication, under the name of Memoirs of the American | feel at home. The rate of board for patients varies 
Folk-Lore Society. The first volume of this series, to be | $6 a week to $10. 
and wholesome table board. 


from 
Smsaromah in March, will be Folk-Tales of Angola, by Heli | ; 
| 


At this rate we can give a good home 
Until the house is full, we 
Chatelain, late U. S. Commercial Agent in Loanda, West | will take any who wish to go there this winter or spring. 
Africa. The work will give in original text and literal | Three of the rooms have open fire-places ; all of the otbers 
translation the oral literature of the West African coast, | are provided with stoves. Our vice-president, Mr. Butter- 
worth, has seen the place, aud says it is a little Eden upon 
Florida soil. 

Besides the patients whom we have sent to this home. 
| Southern States. It will therefore have an important} we have been able, with our reliable information, to place 


American history. Among other works in-| not less than twenty-five people in pleasant homes among 


tended to continue the series are collections of the French | our co-laborers in Kansas, Colorado, West Texas and New 


| Creole tales of Louisiana, and of the Current Superstitions | Mexico. We have received interesting letters from them 


and their friends. . . . 


lation. If any person now suffering from weak lungs 


, or with 













FEB. 17, 18% 


tendency to tuberculosis, will join this Society and con- | Te Cambridge School, 
dollar or more annually, it would soon have | 





any 
tribute one 
funds sufficient for its work. 





Any person who subscribes | The Cambridge School is establishel for the purpose o 


making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 





ne dollar annually to the Society receives all of its circv- 
ars and may apply at the Secretary's office for information English is studied with the same systematic method that is 


» chould be understood, however, that the Society does not | used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 


travelling expenses of any patients, but exists for 
. to those who desire it, and students who wish, may continue 

their work in the school much beyond that limit. 
Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the Resi 
dences. 


of giving reliable information and opening 


the purpose 
munication between proper homes at the South and in- 
« at the North, who may be considering the question Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and 
. therefore the school permits but a small number in each house, 
under the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only 
duty being to insure the comfort and training of those committed 
tothem. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come 
from intellectual work, and itis the duty of the lady of 
house to promote their development. 


, 
emoval. 


Music, Readings and Lecures. 


Mr. William H. McElroy, of the New York Tribune, 


ectured in the Lend-a-Hand Club's ; the Old The school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 

South, Thursday afternoon. It would be impossible to do open to the light and the air on all sides, is cheerful and health 
ice to Mr. McElroy’s lecture by any summary; it cor-| ful 

A laage audience- 





each 


course at 


ated with epigram and anecdote. Arthur Gilman, M.A., is director of the Cambridge School. 


heard Mr. McElroy, attracted by his reputation as a bril | fis office is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The 
int apeaker. Next Thursday afternoon, Washington's | second half-year begins February first. 
Birthday, Dr. Hale will read from A Man Without a 
Country, and also from My Double and How He Undid To THE PUBLIC 
lhe sixth concert of the series with which the Kneisel : 

Onartet is delighting the public this season was given at ro achieve a professional success, proper training is the 

Cc % + Hall, Monday evening. The novelty was aj !'st requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
» 4 ; earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations 


Arthur Foote, played from manuscript, 


artette by Mr. 
Mr. Foote’s composition is not a great 


the first time. 


her is it of remarkable originality or power; but 


becomes an assured 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, 
suarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. 

Again, we are 


success, our instructors are recognized 


whose professional standing 


w x, nel 
eased the audience- 
hing very like an ovation for its author. 
s on the programme wer 


in eXGUISTLE 





a critical audience, too—and won ¢ 
in touch with all managers coming to town 


rhe other |} and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
aq iartette by Beethoven | our pup is as understudies 
WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING. 


Rent 
Erns | It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to 


3) and a trio for piano, violin and ‘cello by 


composition—in which Mr. believe. 


| ' plaved like the artist that he is | Properly detined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
lhe second of the series of readings ‘from the Chris-| by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that is 
in apostles, poets, prophets and martyrs,’ at the South | exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 
( gregational Church, was given Thursday. The Rev. With respect to all, 


John A. Bevington was the reader, offering selections from 
the later Fathers and the the Latin Church. 
hese readings will continue on successive Thursday s, be- 
rinning promptly at noon, in the Vestry of the South Con- 
rregational Church, entrance from Newbury street. 


poetry of Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 


5 Secretary Training. 
| Thorough Shorthand Instruction. Best 

reporter. We 
both sexes for 
SECRETARIES. 


demanded 


system. 


The Kindergarten for the Blind. 


experience as teacher and make a 


fitting young 


| PRIVATE 


men greatly 


- =— = people of superior 
The many friends of the Perkins Institution and Mas 


isetts School for the Blind, will be glad to learn that 


Several positions open. 
as Amanuenses and Secretaries. Men 


PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 5 Som 


t, opp. Boston University. 


the exhibition which is given annually by the pupils of the | tion this paper. Circular free. 


hool on the 22d of February, is already announced for | erset Stree 


entertainments will be given, and the 


fixed at 11 A. mM. and 8 Pp. M., respectively. Boston School of Oratory. 


Tickets of admission at fifty cents each may be obtained at | ; 
aa ‘ . a Seetie pes Removed from 7A Beacon St. to 
37 Avon street, Boston, or at the institution. The 


proceeds arising from the sale of tickets will be devoted to 
the Kindergarten for the Blind at Jamaica Plain. This 
infant school is in need of funds to defray its current ex- | 
penses, and the effort to aid this beneficent enterprise will 
be encouraged and stimulated by many who are deeply in 
t The presence of Edith Thomas, 
and of Tommy Stringer and Willie Elizabeth Robin from 
he kindergarten, will add interest to the occ asion. 


EDUCATIONAL. THe Berlitz School of Languages, 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


vear. Two 


: irs are 


its new and elegant rooms, St 
Bay 


A PREPARATORY CLASS 


Jan, 2d, ’94 
For further information apply to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, A.M 
Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston 


erested in its success. 





BOSTON Cooking School, 
174 Tremont Street, 
SECOND TERM. 


Classes now forming. 
cookery. 


Instruction given in every branch of 

Persons thinking of fitting themselves to take posi 
tions as teachers or matrons should make early application. | Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Teachers and matrons supplied. | Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School 


| Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. 

| J NION Institute of Arts, FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 
162 Boylston St., Boston. Franklin Square, 
Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts | 

, } . . ‘ss | 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music | 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien | 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, ete. 


hed England Conservatory of Music. 


Calendar 


A!Ps for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now 
DIRECTORS: 


HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 
OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOTL 
_ INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
lurner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
tram G, Goodhue, W. J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
f this well-established School 


| ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art an1 History. 


M. 8. DEVEREUX 
same color as the original photographs, and do not 


| exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrate1 circular, showing the subjects 
published, will be mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


now open. Superior in 
eq uipmn nt and in arrangement for convenience and comfort : 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. 


417 East 10th St. 
New York. 


646 Washington St. 
Boston. 


Full courses in Draw- 
ind Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special | 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco 
rative Design. n Modelling. Students have 
<n to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
“oars ($500) given in scholarships. 
ars address as above. 


Chicago. 


Class free ¢ 
Five hundred 


Fo: 


DMVATE Tutoring. 


2 ori © , 

eir SIE SS any Tame. summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. 
| board in hotel or private Teachers of 
| ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Te, 
Address. 


F. M. COWLES 
families. 
OSSE Gymnasium, 

A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Awarded medals for it : 
1893. aia or its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 


reasonable. a oa 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Se., M. G., 
23 Irvington St., Boston, Maas. 


BRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 


nt Pe education of young women. Buildings unsur 
rt °; ke and health. Twenty tive acres—twelve in 
course of study» rowing and skating. Classical and general 

; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to | quiet, healthful, accessible 
Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, | 


OWARD Seminary, Mass. 
lymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty ; 





For the higher 





training, 


and Languages) ;: excellent advantages for Home Culture ; 






Send for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. Sc., Principal. 











| pe Ses Fe Military Academy, 
A Private School for Young Ladies. 


to girls and young women who seek a well-rounded education. | 


Preparation for college is given in the most approved method | 


HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 


HAUTAUQUDA School of Shorthand and Private- 


30 years’ 
specialty of 
positions as 


Young 


Botolph Studio Building, Back 


|} to fit students to enter the 2d term of the Junior Year opens 


year begins 
Free 


3oston, Mass, 


publishing a 


| series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 


fade on 


thus far 


151 Wabash Ave. 


A few students can receive private instruction during the 
Math 
ood 
n 


S 133 


more 1 


fine 


buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTE. — ee 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of beauty and healthfulness, Excellent 
buildings. Masters all collewe graduates and teachers of tried 
efticiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 
excluded, Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 


Seventieth year 


great 


Bad boys carefully 


home-like, 
Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


For illustrated cata 
LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


USSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
gardens either for profit 

here be obtained without 
for a full college course 


course for 


learn how to carry on farms or 


pleasure. Some instruction may 


taking the amount of time necessary 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H, STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


ata Academy, 
NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 
One of the best schools in New England. 
Wednesday, Sept. 18. Five complete courses of 
Ings d by 


Fall Tenfi opens 
study. Build 
Students 
year, in 
gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe 
ciality. Send for a catalogue, 


GEORGE W., GILE, President ad Interim. 


in thorough repai md all heate steam. 


time. $200 will pay all expenses for a 


and Stationery. A 


received at any 


cluding Text Books fine 


Rev. 


Academy, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation, 


eer 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 


Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages, 

Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 


special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


and 


A VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
ruined by improper training. If 
luty to improve it; if injured 
strengthened. Testi 
Pamphlet sent 


Thousands of voices are 


you have a good voice it is your 
by fals« 


monials from pupils, artists 


training it can be restored and 
and physicians. 
upon application. 
JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 
HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
aration for a Medica! Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 


Dynami 


ete. For programme, address 
Prof. GEORGE J, BRUSH, Director 


Cran Musica! College, 

ILLINOIS. 

Established Quarter of a Century. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 

Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


Catalogue mauied free. 


> 
me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

‘To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
vecomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

WM. M. ALBERTL 


refined 
and Day School. 
Cireulars. 


OMAN’S Medica! College of Pennsyl- 
Vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Aunual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


ROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
bsolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Appointments unsurpasseu 
Eight scholarships 


work. 


taught. 


1893. 


i.very branch of music 


9th year opens September 4, free 
Lliustrated catalogue free. cA . . rH; 
. GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 


8 Ba: Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Scientific, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Traiming. Home Influences. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW A. M., Head Master. 


Classical, Business, 














PRESCIENCE. 


BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


Along the new wind-drifted snow, 
Carven in dome and minaret, 

And arabesque in beauty, glow 
Rich tones of blue and violet. 


And then an olive jewel burns 
And sparkles in the liquid light, 

And suddenly to turquoise turns 
Upon the chill unbroken white. 


Here is aciystal flaming green, 
Wind-polished as its light it throws, 
And bright amid the lively sheen 





Flash bery!, chrysoprase and rose. 


Within my musing dream these glints 
Thatgem my snowy garden way 
With colors fine are subtle hints 
Of balmy blooms to come—and May. 
Harper's Weekly 


CHAT ABOUT MEN 
WOMEN. 


AND 


Prince Henry d'Orleans, the son of the 
Duc de Chartres, is an indefatigable ex 
He has already got tired of the 
pleasures of civilization, and is starting al 
Asiatic 


plorer. 


most immediately on another tour, 


which will extend over fifteen months. Be 
fore returning he proposes to renew his ac 
quaintance with Tonkin, where he spent 


some Weeks the year before last, and to 
make himself thoroughly familiar with the 
resources and geographical features of that 
colony. 

An interesting old man in Jacksonville, 
Fla., is Louis Fatio, a negro, ninety-four 
years of age, who is believed to be the only 
survivor of the Dade massacre during the 
Seminole war. Fatio was first numbered 
with the dead, but in later 


found living among the Seminvles, and at 


years he was 


once the accusation was made, and is still 
made in current histories, that he led Dade’s 
the 
and tells a plausible story of his 


men into ambush. Fatio denies the 
charge, 
movements. 

Cardinal Monaco Lavaletta, the head of 
the Sacred College, who has recently been 
considered a possible successor to Leo XIIL., 
has been for a few weeks in worse health 
than usual. He could not attend the ¢ 
dinals’ meeting, and at the last reception by 
the Pope, Lavaletta could hardly hold in 
his hands the paper from which he read to 
Leo XIII. the address presented by the 
Sacred College. 


Ex-Postmaster General John Wanamaker 
is said to have purchased the handsomest 
private house in Philadelphia, and will oc- 
cupy it as his residence. 
James P. Scott, and is 20: 


It was owned by 
32 Waluut street. 
Ata recent meeting of the trustees of the 
Manchester (N. H.) City Library Miss Kate 
L. Sanborn, daughter of Hon. E. D. S. San- 
born, was elected librarian to succeed Mrs. 
E. B. Buncher, resigned. 
When 


the New York Sun,it is a 


Sandow goes out to drive, says 
matter of 
preme importance to the small boy and the 


loungers around the street corners as he 


Su- 


passes. He has a pair of small, amiable- 
looking ponies of a patchwork quilt pattern, 
yellow and brown predominating in large 
spots upon their hides. At night these 
ponies walk over the plank that rests upon 
Sandow’s chest in the theatre. His vehicle 
is a four-wheeled cart, of rather gaudy ap- 
pearance, which is followed by an enormous 
Danish hound as large as either of the 
ponies. Sandow himself smokes Sixth av- 
enue cigars with the indifference that goes 
with his enormous strength, wears a huge 
coaching hat, cocked slightly over his eye, 
and always has the appearance and manner 


of a man who is doing precisely the proper | 


thing at the proper moment, and who is 
well aware of the fact. 


The death of Mr. W. Oswald Charlton in 
England recalls the curious story of the 
Charlton spur—an interesting relic exhibited 
not long ago before the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries. From time immemorial the 
Charitons had possession of the spur, which, 
according to a border custom, was served 
up at dinner. The dish in which it was 
placed was covered; and, on the lid being 
lifted and the spur seen, the retainers knew 
that the larder was empty, and that they 
were expected to fill it. 





| 
| 
| 


| civilization to the 


the age of 101. 


acter. 


John Garrett of Martin, Ky., 


1 


Chief Quanal Parker, of the Comanche 
Indians possesses some odd traits of char- | 
He occupies, with his five wives, a 
handsome house of thirty rooms near the 
leaves foy a 


d 


reservation, and whenever he 
journey he turns his wives out of doors be- | 
cause they “ have no more sense than to let 
the house take fire and burn down in his 
bsence.”’ 


a Quanal is forty-two years old, 


| very rich and inclined to adopt the ways of | 


extent of wearing its 


clothes, driving a team of fast horses and 


| serving on his table the best that the mar 


| 
| 


| gentleman. 


| hair is thin and gray. 


| walking on the streets in the northwestern 


ket affords. 
| 
| 


On pleasant afternoons there may be seen | 


section of the national capital an elderly 
He moves slowly and his step | 
is feeble; his shoulders are bent and his | 
About } 
his cheeks blue marks that look 


as if they had been tattooed into the skin. He 


is eves and 


on are 


is seventy-six years of age. ‘Thisman isthe} 
hero of one of the most important naval en- | 


It wa 


gagements of all time $s an engage 

ment which produced larger results in naval 
it I 
gentleman is Rear Admiral John | 
den, U N,, retired li 
commanded the Monitor, which 
the 

mac, 


1862. 


warfare than any ever foug 
Wor. | 


=. now on the 
whipped | 


he Merri 
in Hampton Roads, Va., on March 9 


Confederate ironclad ram, t 
| 
| 
In speaking of the twenty-fifth anniver 


sary of Bishop Doane’s consecration 


Bishop of Albany, the 


as 


Troy Times says: 


“In the quarter of a century of his service 


he has become famous over more 


continent, and he is welcomed 


than a} 


abroad as at 
home, attracting all by his strong personal 


ity and exceptional mental gifts. That his} 


time may be long in the exalted station he 
so adorns is the hope of all who are honored 
by his at quaintan e or who know him 


through his enviable reputation.” 


Miss Helen Carroll is probably the richest 
She | 


the 


girl in her own right in Washington 
of | 
owner of the yacht Navahoe, and has in 
herited an income of $40,000 a year from 
her grandfather, Royal Phelps. She inher- 
ited from her mother, who was half Spanish 


is a sister Royal Phelps Carroll, 


a dark, serene beauty, and she seems to 
possess every gift of nature and fortune, as 


well as a sympathetic, kindly heart. 


In the obituarics of the late George 
Childs much was said about | 


Ww. 
vis philan-| 
A correspondent of the New York 
] 
; 





thropy. 
Sun writes that two days before Mr. Childs 
was taken ill, be received letters from Canon 
Farrar and the daughter of Charles Dick- | 
in which both thanked the Philadel- | 
phian for checks for $100 each had received 


from ] 


ens, 


lim to be used amx the poor. 


isgoing back to Guatemala, where he was | 


j 
| 
Ex-Gov. Romualdo Pacheco of California | 
] 
United States Minister, to engage in the} 


. - -- ee 2.9% . | 
business of coffee raising, which is very | 
profitable. 


the 


He says that country is an | 
admirable place in which to live, and that 
after you get up 3,000 feet on the table land 
it is as near perfect as anywhere in the 


world, so far as his experience goes. 


‘The late George W. Childs always in- 
sisted that his reporters and editors in their | 
statements of fact should be sure they were | 
correct even if they were ‘beaten’in print- 
ing the news. Of his staff he once said, “ I 
don’t say much to them for what does not | 
appear in the paper, but I hold them to a/| 
strict accountability for every line that they | 
do print.” In that way Mr. Childs built up | 
such a reputation for reliability that the | 
Ledger has been known for years as ‘the 
Philadelphia Bible.” The Ledger was the 
first newspaper to print the news of Secre- 
tary Belknap’s crookedness. Ex-Governor 
Curtin of Pennsylvania went in a rage to 
the late ex-Mayor Morton Michael, com- 
plaining of the article as a gross libel on 
the secretary. said Mr. 
Mc Michael. you mean?” 


“Tt must be true,” 
“What do 





roared Curtin. * said the other-; 


“T mean,’ 
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s dying at “that it is in the Ledger, and therefore it is 
He celebrated his birthday | true.” 
by drinking a quart of whiskey. 
kians say that he was not blessed with a | 
good constitution. 


a 
| New Orleans lest week, anda | 
| thus described him: “ His tall form at times 
seemed to swell with 


it could not have been that, for, as 


volume. 
ful. 
sion he goes on with his remarks, decided 


and cony i 


} ton Sunday school class of pretty gir 
| telling them that h 


could do in this 


| 


In all the wicie welter of sensational 


E-x-Senator George F. Edmunds argued 


case b-fore the United States Court in 


ocal paper 


the force of his in- 


| tense utterances, and, again, with sarcastic 
politeness, he bent low before the counsel 
of the de 


ning of his 


fendants. His voice at the begin- 


argument was low and tremu 


lous, as if with suppressed excitement but 


he pro 


gressed, his voice increased in power and 


His flow of language is wonder- 


Never hesitating for a word or expres- 


ncing. 


] 


1 000 


Cecil Rhodes, premier of Cape Colony, 
Africa, who has been giving the British 
Government plain hints that it has been 
treating its African colonies as it treated the 
American colonies and that possibly th« 
same independent action may result, has 

|}made in the discovered mines a fortune 
placed at between $55,000,000 and $75,000, 
surgeon-General J. Mills Brown and Pa 
Director J. Adams Smith are the only offi 


the fight with the Alabama who are now 
alive. 
The Rev. Dr. A. V. V. Raymond, the 


newly elected President of Union College, 
is described by the New York Tribune as a 
born wit and an excellent speaker, but while 
his tongue is sharp he never uses it in 
He 


large abilities, great force of character and 


ich 


a way as togive offense. isaman of 


attractive personality. 


George W. Cable electrified a Washing 
| 


is 


‘ 


by 


1 
} 


three children at 


lly scramb- 
they 


at the startling 


ad 


ome, half of them girls 


e 
tRapi 
ling through their mental arithmetic, 
fairly rustled with surprise 
statement—and then heard with an audible 
sigh of relief that the other half were girls 


too. 


The oldest living officer of the United 
States Army is Lieutenant Michael Moore 
of Brooklyn. He enlisted in 1812 as a 
musician in the Thirteenth Infantry, and, 
though he is retired, his name still ison the 
muster-roll. His army service covers eighty” 


two years. 

Miss Harriet Hosmer told a San Fran- 
cisco reporter that she has an order from 
one of the Eastern cities for a very large 
monument that would cost about $1,000,000 


be 


would about all she 


life. 


probably do the work, but was not certain 


to execute, and 


She said she would 


| till the contract was signed. 


James Robinson, who for a long time held 
the title of champion bareback rider of the 


world, is spending his declining years on 


his farm in Missouri. ans 





He is by no me 
an old man, but has retired from the circus 
arena. He still has many of the valuable 
gifts that he received in many parts of the 
world, including those from Queen Victoria 
and the old Emperor William of Germany. 


| Mr. Robinson is the same little wiry man 


that he always was, and, except for his hai 
has not the appearance of being more than 


| forty years old. 


Miss Deborah Knox, who is said to be a 
lineal descendant of old John Knox, the 
Scotch reformer, is preaching in the country 
towns of eastern Connecticut and western 
Rhode Island. 


“A gentleman has been good enough,” 
says Mr. Labouchere in Truth, “to send 
me a photograph of Mr. Gladstone making 
his maiden speech in the House of Com- 
mons, in 1833, upon the question of slavery 
in the West Indies. It is taken from a con- 
temporary sketch, and is most curious. Mr. 
Gladstone is speaking from the front bench 
below the gangway inthe old house that 
was burnt down. The young gentleman is 
of large proportions, and is arrayed in a 





J 

| froc 
| trousers.” 
Kentuc- | newspapering which characterizes Ameri- | 


} 


| cers on board the Kearsarge at the time of | 





} 


it 


| cially about 
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k coat with brass buttons and white 


The chief feature of the celebration of 


; can journalism of the present time Mr. | Washington’s birthday in Savannah will be 
| Child’s Ledger stands like a rock for what 


is dignified, candid and true. 


the unveiling of a monument of Gen. Roh 
ert H. Anderson, the Confederate cavalrn 
commander and organizer. 
The Duchess d’Uzes, it is said. 
goes every Friday morning in mean clothes 
to acancer hospital, and stays in it, repla 
ing ap infirmary servant, until late in ¢) 


French 


evening. 


Professor Richardson, formerly of Dart 
mouth, is now the director of the Ameri 


an 
School at Athens and has been appointed 





fora period of five years. He is ably sup 


T.1 
ion 


ported this year in his work by Prof. 
Williams White of Harvard 


The excavations this spring will be j 


University 


n 
0 


charge of the director of the school, and the 
material thus obtained will be available fo, 


special and original work by the students 


Senator Caffrey of Louisiana is said to 
connoisseur in neckties. 


he 


ea Every day 





ppeared in the § 
wearing a different necktie. They 


| all 


this session has a 


Chamber 
are not loud ones, either, but 


with excellent taste 


] i] 
iecte 


Sé 


Senator Stanford’s estate is said to inver 


tory barely $28,000,000, and this includes 
the property left to the University. This 
hardly means abj 5 


ect poverty for his heir 


+} 
tl 


or involves the closir g ot ie Universit 


’ 
4 


The 
estate holds notes to the amount of millions 


doors, but is a much lower valuation 
the estate had been generally given. 


which are only of nominal value, and stocks 
and securities of enterprises which the sena 


tor helped into existence, and no account is 


} 


taken of loans aggregating large amounts 
made to personal friends who were 
trouble. The estate owns thousands 
acres of non-productive land, and_ stock 


farms and fruit farms which are of doubtful 
value 

The Emperor William is something of a 
imperial dandy. He is painfully particular 
Ss p ‘rsonal 
} 


about hi and ¢ 


A bar- 


+ 


appearance. spe 


iis hair and mustache. 
ber comes to the palace every morning 
arrange them, as His Majesty didn’t like 


the way the valets did it. 


George Washington, who died in Savan 
nah last week, was a great-grandson of 
Laurence Washington, a brother of the first 
President. 


, P 
je if 
i il 


He was a graduate of Ya 
the class of '38, and a North Carolinian by 
birth. 

Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott is spending the 
winter Rome, making a study of the 
social and political conditions of Italy. She 
is the guest of Mrs. Terry, her aunt, and 
the Mr. F. 
She will also visit the latter at his pretty 


in 


mother of Marion Crawford 
sorrento villa before her return. 

Gen. O. O. Howard, who when thirty-two 
was aconspicuous leader of the Union army 
at Gettysburg, is to be retired next Novem 
ber at the age of sixty-two. 


Buffalo’s blind lawyer, Louis L. Ullman, 
has been made a United States Commis 
sioner. He is thirty-one years old, and 
was made blind by an attack of scarlet 
fever when he was five years of age. He 
was educated at the Institute for the Blind 
in Batavia and the Perkins Institute 
South Boston, Mass., and atthe Law Schoo! 
in Buffalo. 


During General John B. Gordon’s recent 
visit to Philadelphia a lady returned to him 
the fatigue cap which he wore on the 4a} 
he was severely wounded at Antietam. She 
had secured the memento from a Major 
Matthews of the Union army, who had 
bought it from the negro nurse of the ge™ 
eral. 


| 
ha 


lau 
Every season brings a new crop of coug! 


|remedies, but they cannot compete with 
that grand, old Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 


Travel Via the Savannah Line. 


If you wish to avoid dust and discom 
fort of rail travel, and enjoy rest, recreé 
and recuperation whilst rapidly decreasi®s 
distance to destination, travel 
Savannah Line. 


inn 
ation 


via tae 
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AUTUMN. 


BY HELEN KELLER. 

Mr. Wade sends to The Educator the follow 
al verses which is said to be Helen’s first 
‘Ss . . 
woetical effort to appear in print. ] 


Oh. what a glory doth the w orld put on 
“80 peerless autumn days, 
is a beautiful spirit of gladness every 
where, 
The wooded waysides are luminous with 
brightly painted leaves; 
rhe forest trees with royal grace have donned 
rhe 
And even the rocks and fences are broidered 
With and brilliantly tinted 


r gorgeous autumn tapestries; 


ferns, sumachs 


1v1ies 
But so exquisitely blended are the lights and 
shades, 
rhe golds, scarlets and purples, that no sense is 
w earied, 
God himself hath painted the landscape 


For i 

rhe hillsides gleam with golden corn 

Apple and peach trees bend beneath their bur 
dens of golden fruit; 

The golden-rods, too, are here, whole armies of 
them, 

With waving plumes, resplendent with gold 


And about the wild grapes, purple and fair and 


f sunshine, 


rhe ttle birds southward going 


| erbout dat dark day? Well, I ‘members dat 


done 


| mornin’ we 


Linger like travellers at an inn, 
] 

AI p the perfumed wine; 
Ay faraway the mountains against the blue | 

sky stand | 
Calm and mysterious, like prophets of God, 
\\ I l purpie must 
But now a change o’er the glorious sky has | 


mie 


rhe threatening clouds stand still; 
Che skies are dark and solemn, 


The midst of morning hide the golden face of 
lay; 

And a mysterious hand is silently stripping the 
trees, 

And with rustle and whir the leaves descend, 

And like little frightened birds 

Lie trembllng on the ground. 

Bare and sad the fosest-monarchs stands 

Like kings of old, all their splendor swept away 


lown from his ice bound realm in the 


And 
north 

Comes Winter with his snowy locks, and tear 
drops frozen on his cheeks; 

For he is the brether of Death, 
with Sorrow. 


and acquainted 


Autumn sees him from afar, 

And, as a child to her father runneth, 

So to the arms of kindly Winter fleeth 

And in his mantle of snow 

He tenderly folds her lovely form, 

And on his breast she falls asleep 

Ere yet the storm-winds have loosed their fury 
Upon a white and silent world 


1 ’ | 
She sleeps unconscious of the sorrow that must 


be, 
And dreams, perchance, of sylvan music, 
And the splendor that was, and will be hers 
again : 
For Autumn dies not, ’t is as the poet said: 
“ There is no death, 


” 


What seems so is transi 
tion 

All that is divine lives 

In some nobler sphere, some fairer form 


THE NIGGER PLANT. 


KY WALTER DEVEREUX KLAPP 


From the New York Evening Post.} 


‘Lor’, chile, ain’t yo’ nebber hearn tell ob | 


de nigger plant?” 
Che speaker was an ebony-hued woman 
‘f about seventy-six summers, who re joiced 
nthe name of Aunt Sarah Ann. She had 
ne on a visit of ¢ eremony to us while we 


e spending some beautiful days of early 


VET 


utumn at “ Duck Pond,” a delightful coun- 


residence in the hilly region just outside 
Natchez. Aunt Sarah Ann had dressed 


erself 


royal purple velvet, some relic of 

the finery of ante-bellum days given her by 
lulgent mistress. This skirt was fas- 
tened to a waist of faded pink satin, and 
over all was a new calico apron of a vivid 
emerald green. On her head was the regu- 
ition bandanna handkerchief, yellow and 
red, and her locks stood out like innumer- 


able horns from every side of her head. 
The largest rocking-chair in the house was 
se t out for her accommodation, and we all 
gathers d around on the front gallery, listen- 
ing with the greatest interest to her reminis- 
ences of life “ befo’ de wah.” 

"How old are you, Aunt Sarah Ann?” 

Is plunged her into a study for fully 
‘minutes, from which she finally emerged 

phantly with: 


Honey, I'se jes seventy-six years ole 
egysz w » 4 ‘ 
Sgsackly toerday. De way I gits at hit 


am dis: hab yo’ ebber hearn de fokses talk jleabes ob de plant hisself. 


|cud mos’ hyar dem say ‘ zip’ 


| but didn’t de niggers pray fo’de Lawd ter 


; ners 


|cators done drap on dere kn 


lout an’ beg de 


if for the occasion in an antiquated | 
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day mos’ ’stinctly. _1 war at my ole’ home, 
down ter ole Virginny. 1 ’members how, | 
*bout ‘leben o’clock hit started ter git dark, 
dat dark dat de chickens don wen’ ter roos’, 
an’ de cows come home, an’ de fokses hatter 
lite der can’les—warn’t no lamps dem days. 
All de fokses, white an’ black, dey wen’ ter 
cryin’ an’ prayin’ an’ sayin’ de judgmen’ day 
do come sho’ ernuff. 

“1 war nuthin’ but er lill gal dem days 
an’ warn’t skeery. So 1 jes’ wen’ on playin’ 
an’ projeckin’ ’roun’, tell sumbuddy say, ‘De 
debbil sut’n'ly 


am gwine ketch yo’ ef yo’ 


doan’ stop iat “ere nonsense. Den I ‘gin 


ter feel er lill sorter « reepy. De y sot gre't 
tubs ob water ‘roun on de gallery, an’ ef yo’ 
luk in dar yo’ cud see de shadder ob de sun 
Hit 
rth. An’ den dey had smoked 
glass an’ seed hit troo dere too. 
kep’ herself hid tell "bout fo’ ‘clock, w’en 
She be sored. Lord! 
| ord ! she bee nme k de ] ouses look lak blud 


been 


dartin’ "bout dis way an’ dat. wat 


fightin’ de ea 
De sun she 


} 
sie 


‘gin ter peep out 


all ober 


all got up ter see her, 


poured ‘em. Nex’ 


an’ honey, 





| vo’ neber seed sich er site as she wuz. She 
war kivvered wid blud—red, red. Bin in 
battle, yo’ know, battle wid de earth But 
| fo’ all dat she nebber change her paff, but 
keep rite on 

“Den yo’ done hearn tell ob d stars 
fallin’ Well, I war rite dar an’ seed hit | 
myself Hit war ‘fo’ daylite, an’ vo’ cud see 


dem jes’ shootin’ troo de elimentary, an’ yo’ 
as dey goes, 
all in one ‘rection. But dey didn’ fall, none 
ob ’em, kase ef dey had one ob dem hit dis 


Oh! 


} 


hyer earth we'd ‘a’ all bin burnt up. 


hab mussy on dere souls, pore misur’ble sin 
Dere warn't no chicken-coops robbed 
nite, an’ all de tde 


es an’ 


dat liars an’ prevari 


shout 
sabe em, an’ 
] 


icy 


food Lawd te 
el he let de hit 


gwine tell an ontruth ergin, 


doan’ stars em ¢ nebber 


howsomdever 


long dey lib. But nex’ day dey wuz all 


lyin’ an’ exquivocatin’ hard as ebber. 
“Dat minds me ob dat‘ nigger plant’ ole 
Lor’, 


tell ob de 


missus useter hab in her back yard. 


chile! ain’t yo’ nebber hearn 


|‘ nigger plant?’ 

“Dey ain't no mo’ ob ’em now, sence de 
hab de las’ one ob 
in dis kentry, till dat day dat yaller 


Nancy done tore hit up ter sabe her lubber 


| wah, kase ole missus dun 
} 

i’em 
f'um a whippin’. Dat’counts fo’ de race ob 


|liars dese yer upstart yaller niggers be 


sence freedom times, kase dere ain’t no mo’ 
nigger plants. 

“ What nigger plant? Say. 
Well! well! whar’ wuz yo’ bawn’ honey, dat 
yo’ ain’t nebber hearn ob dat righteous 


am er yo 


}plant f'um de Lawd’s flower garding? 
| Doan’ yo’ know ‘bout how one day de bres- 
sed Lam’ war walkin’ in his pa’s flower 


|garding, way up dar in heben ober yo’ 


head, an’ he say,‘I doan’ know what we 
gwine do bout dem dar niggers down be- 
low. Hit ’pearslak dey jes gits wusser an’ 


wusser ebery day. Seems ’s if dey jes’ 
can’t twis’ dere moufs ‘roun’ so’s ter tell de 
troof. 
| seeds ob dis hyer flower ob troof down dar 
Den 


want 


*S’posin’ us tek an’ sow some ob de 


in some ob dose niggers ’cornfiel’s. 
dey ha’ ter tell de troof, wedder dey 
ter do hit or not. 

“So de King say‘ All rite,’ an’ de bres- 
sed Lam’ he tuk an’ sowed de seed, an’ dey 
fell down in de cornfiel’s ob old Virginny 
an’ didn’ drap nowhar else. Dat’s de 
son how come Virginny people am so troo- 
ful. 

“ Well, dat ‘ere plant growed an’ thrived, 


rea 


an’ everybody, dat is all de white folks, jes’ 
went wild erbout hit, tryin’ ter git roots an’ 
sich. But, Lawd! yo’ jes’ orter seen how 
dem niggers use’ ter fight shy ob hit. Ef 
dey’d meet one growin’ by de roadside, 
dey’d turn ‘roun’ an’ go de udder way, nem- 
mine how fur outer dere way hit were, rudder 
dan run de resk ob techin’ dat plant. Sum 
say hit hab er yaller flower an’ sum say hit 


warn’t no sich er thing, hit wor a lubbly 
purple jest lak de violets in de springtime. 
i “But nemmine ’bout de flower. Hit 


warn’t dat wot mek dose niggers talk outer 
Hit war de 
Ef massa or 


e 


de trooful side ob dere moufs. 


missus wanter fin’ out ef a nigger war lyin’ | 
to dem, dey’d jes’ say, ‘Cum yer,’ an’ no 
matter how much dat pore nigger gwine 
trimble an’ pray, an’ sw’ar dey is tellin’ de 
troof, dey ha’ ter go out inter de garding 
an’ tech de leabes ob dat plant; an’ ef dey 
tellin’ de troof, de leabes jes’ stay lak dey 
wuz, wouldn’ do nuffin’; but ef dere war’ 
er lie in dat ’ere nigger’s mouf, dey’d jes’ 
drap rite down an’ shet up lak dey wus 
done gone ter sleep fur de nite, eben ef hit 
Den dat nigger’d be 
dat skeered he'd tell de troof rite off 


“ Dat war er pow’ful handy contrapshun 


war broad daylite. 


ter hab eroun’ de house w’en ennybody hab 
menny colored fokses in de yard 

“ Well, | war ewine tell yer ‘bout de time 
dat triflin’ Nancy 


up de nigger plant in missus’ garding, which 


no ‘count yvallet done to’ 


war de onliest one she had, too. an’ all 
‘cause o' dat miser’bul puny lill Pompey 
Agustus (asar. Dey called him Joe fu 
short. I allers sed ’twar kase massa gib 
him so much name ter tote ’roun’ wid him 
dat mek him so puny an’ delikut lookin’ 
Ef he’d ’a been named Joe rite f’um de start, 
he might ‘a’ growed up into er good big 


strong plough han’, wurf er thousing times 


more’n he war Howsomdever, he named 


did an’ 


he try ter h 


him de way he hit stuck t him, 


nemmine how much ike hit 


an’ bein’ as he war so lil 


off ; ill an’ punified 
massa tole missus she cu’d hab him fo’ er 
dinin’-room serbant, ter run on errants an’ 

ave de peacock fan ober de table at din 


r, an’ ter tote de batter-cakes in f’um de 
kitchen at brekfus’ time 
Well, when he grow up ter be er man, 


he war mo’ punier dan ebber, so he jes 
house, ‘stid’ o’ 
Dere 


in de dinin’-room den, kas 


hung ’roun’ de 
inter de cotton-fiel’. wal 
missus say hit 
tuk erway all her appertite ter see dat bony 
But 


wouldn’ 


Joe stan’in’ ’roun’ lookin’ at her shi 


war dat tender-hearted dat she jes’ 


let de oberseer put him ter wuk. 


“)\ issus hab er seamstress gal name 
Naney. She war er master han’ at de 
needle, I tells yer, ef her skin war yaller. 


Missus say dat gal costed her t’ree t’ousin y 
dollar, kase she war skilled labor, an’ she 
say she wouldn’ sell her erg’in fur her 


weight in gole, she t’ought dat much ob her. 


One day missus been ter town buyin’ er lot 
o’ new clo’s fo’ Nancy ter mek up, an’ w’en 
she got back she lay her pocketbook on de 


marble-top side-bode wile she don’ wen’ 


] 


out inter de kitchen ter gib some order et 


‘nother *bout dinner. W’en she git back she 
«? 


see Joe sneakin’ outer de 


dinin’-room j 
lak er dorg wid he 
she didn’ t’ink nuffin’ ob hit 


tail atween he legs; but 
ontil de 
w’en she wanter pay out sumpin’ f’um 


behold! 


nex’ 
day, 
her pocketbook an lo an’ dere 
warn’t nuffin’ in hit! 

“She say rite erway, ‘Somebuddy done 
been foolin’ wid dish yer potemunny. Whar 
dem ten big yaller gole pieces what war in 
Nobody didn’ sa 


kase dey ain’t got nuffin’ ter sa) 


hyer yistiddy ?’ nuffin’, 


Den she 
tuk an’ ax each one ob us what stays ’roun’ 
de house, is we been in her pocketbook. 
Us all tells her ‘ Nome,’ an’ Joe is de loudes’ 
ob ’em all. He eben ’gin ter cry kase mis 
sus got so lill cornfidence in ’im as ax him 
sich er question. Den he git mad an say 
he sho’ly desarve better treatment dan dat 
all de years he done been sich er good an’ 
faithful serbant to massa an’ missus(do’ wen 
he war sich er good serbant de good Lawd 


only knows, kase I doan’). 


So missus she 
ax his parding fo’ ’spectin’ him, an’ say she 


done 


i ae He age 
knowed he couldn’ ’a hit; she jes ax 
him as er matter ob fac’ 


“Tat all she don den. But w’en mass: 


come home, she tole him all erbout hit, an’ 
he say he gwine tek all de house niggers 
out inter de garding, an’ mek ’em sw’ar wid 
dere han’s on de nigger plant dat dey ain’t 
seed nor teched dat munny. We all ob us 
| war puffeckly willin’ ter go, kase we knowed 
we wuz tellin’de troof (an’ massa say he 
| wine ter wallop de tief w’en he kotch him, 
kase dere warn’t no jail ’roun handy ter put 
him in). All but Joe, an’ he say he ain’t 
gwine tech no nigger plant, kase he know 
he innercent, an’ massa insults him arter all 
dese years ter t’ink he c’u’d steal. 


ain’t tuk de munny, massa say he am satis 





gwine out | 
udde I boys | 


“ Arter we all done tech hit an’ sw’ar we | munny I paid 


fied dar c’u’dn’ nobuddy tuk hit savin’ Joe, 


| an’ he call out fur Joe ter come an’ tech hit. 


But Joe warn’t dar, an’ we all s’arch high an’ 
low fur him an’ c’u'dn’ fin’ him dat day. Nex’ 
mornin’ Joe show up wid his haar all full 
ob sticks an’ leabes, an’ his clo’s, too, signi- 
fyin’ dat he done spent de nite in de woods. 
So massa tuk him rite on out inter de gard- 
ing ter tech de plant. But w’en dey git ter 
whar de plant wuz, dar hit wusn’t! Eb’ry- 
boddy fuss ’roun’ an’ say, ‘oh!’ an’ ‘ah!’ 
an’ * Whar c’u'd hit ’a’ went ter?’ Dar war 
de place whar de plant wuz, an ‘dere warn’t 
nuffin’ dar but er hole in de groun’, 

* Atter while, wen eb’ryboddy sorter git 
dere bref back, massa rite stern-like: 
‘Who done dat Den up speaks 
yaller Nancy, bold like as yo’ please, an’ 
say: ‘I hit.” An’ missus look at 
as reproachful an’ say: 


Say 


’ hk) 
ere! 


done 
Nancy jes’ 
‘You! 
done dat, my most trusted serbant ?’ 
“*TDen Nancy toss her head an’ look de- 
fiant at missus an’ say: 
“ey 


lubs him, an’ he so delikut 


Nancy, am hit possible you 


ssum, I done hit ter sabe Joe, kase I 
an’ timid dat dat 
‘ere debbil ob er plant’d skeer ‘im inter say- 
in’ he tuk de munny, an’ he’d git de whip- 
pin’ ’stid er some er dose tuff brack niggers 
dar what deserbs hit mo’n him.’ 

\ll missus can say am: ‘Why, Nancy, 
she am dat tuk by s’prise. An’ Nancy ups 
an’ si 

‘* Yo’ kin w’ip me ef yo’ wanter, but yo’ 
can't wip Joe, not ez long’s | got bref in 
my boddy ter tek hit onsted o’ him.’ 
| ‘Missus say,‘ Well, Nancy, I doan’ wan- 
ter hab noboddy w’ipt; but hit hurts me ter 
lose cornfidence in yo’. 
dan | kin tell.’ 


‘Den massa he speaks up an’ say: ‘ Well, 


Hit hurts me mo’ 


| Joe won't git the w’ppin’. Yo’ has sabed 
|him from dat; but I can’t hab no tliefs 
leroun’ me. Joe’ll hatter be sold.’ 

| “en Nancy buss inter tears an’ t’row 


|her ap’un ober her head an’ run inter de 
house, an’ we all goes back ter our wuk. 
Nex’ day er man come wot say he done 


| bought Joe for a dinin’-room serbant; but 


he gwine mek him do he wuk; he ain’t 
eroun’ in 


gwine let him lie laziness lak 


massa done ‘low him ter do. 


0 Joe h done 


- 


go off, an’ Nancy she 
cry all dat day. 


ery all de 


Arter dat she mope an’ 
| cr day long, ebbery day, an’ doan’ 
| eat nuffin’, till she git dat thin an’ po’ hit 
| ‘pears lak she jes’ wastin’ erway. One day 
| missus call her inter her own private room, 


vot she call her boodwar, an’ shet de do’, 


an’ dey stay in dar erlong time. I had er 
good deal ter do a-dustin’ ob dat do’, an’ 
rubbin’ off de ’nob an’ a-cleanin’ out de 


keyhole, so I jes’ c’u’dn’ help hyarin’ sum- 
Sez missus: 


pin’ ob what dey wuz sayin’. 
‘* Nancy, dog yo’ lub dat raskully Joe 
berry 


much ?’ 
“ Nancy say, ‘Doan’ yo’ call him no ras- 
kil, 


dun stole hit myself.’ 


missus. 


He nebber tux dat ere gole; I 
‘Sez missus, ‘Oh, no! Nancy, yo’ can’t 
fool me dat ’ere way; I knows berry well 
who tuk hit. But. dat’s ngider hyar nor 
dere. Wot I wants ter know am, does yo’ 
lub him berry much, ernuff ter wanter go 
whar he am an’ wuk hard ter s’pote yo’self 
so’s he kin marry yo’, ef I gibs yo’ yer free- 
dom?’ 

“ Tes’ den I hatter look troo de kephole 
ef dere war enny mo’ trash ter 
hit, an’ dere I seed Nancy, fust 


sos ter see 


clean out: 





look lak she gwine faint an’ keel ober, den 
she drapt down on her knees, an’ grab mis- 
sus han’ an’ kiss hit, cryin’ an’ weepin’ all 
de time so’s she c’u’dn’ say one wud. 


| 
| 


“ Missus say, ‘ Dere, Nancy, doan’ cry; 





git up an’ carm yo’self an’ tell me ef yo’ 
' 
|gib me er kindly cornsiderashun now an’ 


} 


t’ink yo’d member me in yo’ happiness an’ 


| den.’ 

| ‘ Nancy foun’ ner tongue by dat time an’ 
j ; 

she say, ‘Oh, missus! I’d nebber. nebber, 


\long ez I libs, cease ter hab yo’ in most 
| gratefullest ’memrance fo’ yo’ goodness ter 
me, an’ ebery nite I’se gwine pray de good 


Lawd ter bress yo’ an’ fergib yo’ fur yo’ 


sins, ‘deed I is.’ 
| “Den ‘Well den, Nancy, I 
’spec’s yo’ has erbout repaid me fo’ de big 


missus say, 


fo’ yo’ w’en I fust got yo’, fer 
” has been er rite good serbant ter me, 
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Nancy, so lissen ter wot I’se gwine de. I’se 
gwine git my husband ter sot yo’ free, wid- 
out regard ter dat tree t’ousing dollars he 
done paid fer yo’; I mek yo’ er present ob 
dat an’ sets yo’ free, cl’ar free. Den yo’ kin 
go ter de town whar de gemmun libs dat 
ba’t Joe, an’ yo’ show yer freedom papers 
so’s ter have eberyt’ing all squar’ 
reg’lar. Den yo’ opens er lill shop whar 
yo’ does all kinds an’ 
fancy sewin’ an’ 


an’ 


sorts ob plain an’ 
‘broidery, for yo’ sho’ly kin 


broider mos’ booful. Den I'll write ter 
some ladies dat I knows in dat town an’ 
rickommen’ yo’ to dem, an’ state to dem 


dat it’d be er speshul favor ter me ef dey'd 
let yo’ hab dere enkurridgement an’ good- 
will; an’ wid de help ob all dat an’ yo’ 
natchural skill yo’ kin soon mek ernuff ober 
an’ erbove yo’ libin’ ter buy Joe’s freedom, 
kase his new massa ain't gwine ter refuse 
de good hard cash fo’ such er puny, triflin’ 
boy ez Joe, beggin’ yo’ pardin’ fo’ speakin’ 
so slightingly ob yo’ fuchure husband.’ 

“ Missus say dat sarcastick like, 
but Nancy she war too hs ippy ter notis hit 
an’ she jes’ say, ‘Oh, missus, I jes’ can’t find 
words ernuff ter t’'ank yo’, 
all in one bref. 

“So yo’ sees how hit war dat missus’s las’ 
nigger plant war ’stroyed, an’ I reckons she 
mus’ er had de las’ one in de kentry, kase 
yo’ nebber hyars tell ob ’em dese 
Joe f 
she wu’k rale hard fer fo’ years arter dat an 
made de two t’ousing dollars dat Joe’s new 


sorte 


w’en kin I start?’ 


days. 


“ Wot come o’ Nancy an’ Nancy 


massa ax fer him; an’ jes’ as she war fixin’ 
ter pay de munny ober an’ 
wah come on an’ 


marry Joe, de 
Joe was free ennyhow. 
Did she marry him? yo’ say. Sut’n’ly she 
did, an’ two atterwards she 
wake up one fine Sunday mornin’ 
ee Joe nowhar ‘roun’, a 


weeks done 
in’ doan’ 
n’ her two t’ousing 
dollar she wuk so hard fer ter buy his free- 
dom wid, dat war gone too. W’en 
hearn ob hit she sont 
home, 
nuffin’, nebber set 
her smile wunst in all dem days, an’ she git 
thinner an’ thinner a 


missus 
hab Nancy bro’t 
but dat poor gal she 


an’ 


care no mo’ fer 


she jes’ wanter die. 1 


n’ mo’ pore ebery day, 
tell one day missus sont down ter my cabin 


whar’ I war laid up wid a misery in de lill 
toes ob bofe foots, an’ she say Nancy am 
axin’ fer me. I done hobble up dar, do’ hit 


done wench me powerful, an’ jes’ got dar in 
time ter hyar Nancy say,‘ Mammy, be good 
ter my lill gal,’ an’ I say, ‘ 
yo’ worry ‘bout dat,’ 


Yes, honey, doan’ 

an’ den she die. Some- 
times 1 t'inks mebbe hit mought er been 
better ef she’d lef dat nigger plant un- 
touched. 


NOTES FOR MUSH-ROOM EAT. 
ERS.—Il. 


(Prof. W. G. Farlow in Gardén and Forest.) 

We can now pass to the principal modifi- 
cations of the toadstool stage, since the 
variations in the spawn do not enable the 
fungus-gatherer to distinguish poisonous 
from edible forms. After a button has 
reached a certain size, if we section it longi- 
tudinally, we see the beginning of the stalk 
in the centre, and closing over it the part 
which is to expand into the top. The stalk, 
whichis called by botanists the stipe, soon 
pushes upward, and the top, the pileus, 
opens, and, according to the species, there 
will be found on the underside a series of 
plates like blades of a knife, called gills, 
radiating from the stipe; a compact mass 
of tubes, lying side by side, and pointing 
downward, or a series of teeth. The repro- 
ductive bodies, corresponding in function 


bis and poisonous fungi under the heads of 
Gill-bearing fungi (A garicinee), Tube-bear- 
ing fungi (Po/yporiez) and Teeth-bearing 
fungi (Wydne@). After obtaining a concep- 
tion of the essential points of these three 
groups we can pass to a brief consideration 
of a few smaller groups in which edible 
forms are found. 

Let us begin with the Gill-bearing fungi, 
an enormous group of plants familiar to 
It is very important at the 
set to learn to recognize the 
stant marks to be found in species of this | 


every one. out 


what are con- 
group as distinguished from the variable | 
characters which cannot be depended upon 
Naturally, 
of the pileus to be important, but it should 
be remarked that the the 
cannot be depended upon, for, while 


Ie : | 
the uninitiated consider the color 
color of pileus 
there 
ure species in which the 
there 


pileus has a nearly 
constant color, are others in which it 
may vary from brilliant red to brilliant yel 


low, and with a 


ge most species lose thei 
bright colors. 


If the color of the pileus in any giver 
species is variable, and therefore of com 
paratively little importance, it should b 


borne in mind that the color of the spores 
on the other hand is practically constant 
and in distinguishing edible from poisonous 


forms it is a question of primary impor 
tance, What is the of the spores? 
Although the color of spores can in 


many cases be 


color 
the 
inferred from the 
tubes or teeth when mature 
The 
of the 
many 


color of 
the gills, , one 


cannot always be certain. only sure 
way is to observe the color 
which fallen. Since 
have white or brown spores, 
the treatment 
ing spores above described, 


of some neutral tint is used. 


spores 
have species 
they 
for 


are more 
collect 


colored paper 


easily seen if, in 


The color of the spores having been ob 
served, the next point is to notice the pect 
liarities of the stipe. Whether it is | 
or solid, or has a sort of flocculent pith, is 
easily settled. 
important one, 


1! 
1\OLLOW 


The next point, and a mot 
is whether or not there is 
ring round the stipe. The 
is, in comparatively few cases, strictly speak 
ing, a ring. 


ring, or annulus 
In most cases it might better 
be called a « ollar, 
tached to the stipe, 


for it isa membrane at 
hangs down 


In the 


and either 


or, less frequently, is erect. Parasol 


fungus and some others it is really a ring 
free from the stipe, so that it sometimes 


drops down and escapes notice at first. 

We have said that the ring is a mem 
brane, but the membrane may be reduced 
to very narrow proportions, or even to a 
small flocculent band around the stipe. 
The way in which the ring is formed may 
be seen on examining a young Toadstool 
before it has fully expanded, when it will 
be noticed that a membrane, the veil, ex 
tends from the stipe to the outer edge of 
the pilous, concealing from view the gills 
behind. As the pileus expands, this mem- 
brane ruptures anda part remains attached 
to the stipe, forming the ring, while a part 
remains attached to the edge of the pileus 
as a ragged appendage. 

A very important point to be observed. 
more important than any before mentioned, 
is whether the base of the stipe is enclosed 
in a sort of ruptured bag, the volva. A 
volva is present in our most poisonous 
species, and is either plainly visible as a 
membraneous bag, ruptured by the growth 
of the stipe upward, or it remains adherent 
to the base of the stipe in the form of large 
flakes or scales. 

Other points to be noted are the charac- 
ter of the gills; whether sharp, like a knife- 





to seeds, are borne almost always in groups 
of fours on the surface of the gills, tubes or 
teeth, and easily drop off when ripe. They 


blade, or blunt and ridge-like; whether the 
inner edges of the gills do not extend up to 
the stipe, or whether they extend downward 


are microscopic taken individually, but col-| over it; whether, on breaking or cutting. 
lectiv ely appear as a mass of powder, which | there exudes a juice, and, if so, its color and 
can easily be caught by cutting off the stipe | the change of its color on exposure to the 
and letting the pileus rest for a few hours, j air; the density and texture, whether dry 
with the gills or tubes downward, ona piece and hard or soft and watery; and whether, 
of paper. |} as it begins to decay, the fungus simply 


A knowledge of the microscopic details 
of a toadstool are 


edible from poisonous forms, and 
reader wishing information on the subject 


should consult botanical treatises. For our 


purpose we can classiiy the bulk of the edi. | ble to dist inguish, especially with practice, 


not necessary to the un-| 
derstanding of the rules for distinguishing | 
the | 


rots and becomes putrid, or quickly turns 
into an ink-like fluid. Most of these points 
can be settled at a glance. 

Lastly, what is not likely to be overlooked, 
the taste and odor should be noticed. Some 
persons, whose sense of smell is acute, are 


many differences in odor, but most persons 
can recognize in fungi only certain peculiar 
odors, as that of anise, of flour, a certain 
fruity odor, an ammoniacal odor, a putrid 
certain 


odor, etc., found in 


them the 


and to 
ave what they 


spec ies, 


mass of fungi h call 
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| She Lamented Death of Mrs. Susan E. Hib- 
bert of Washington. 


| 
| 
j 
| 
The sudden earth 


leaving of this | 


| brigh-, sweet spirit was an unspeakable | 


| shock to her friends. 
| knew ber 


To the few who 
best the world can never be | 
quite the same agi with her gone | 
from it. In her lovely, busy girlhood 
Susan E. Wade was one of the most 
promising young teachers in America. | 


| Left an orphan early, she educated her- | 


| ingin the scnool for deaf mutes in New 
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self. Her soul was as full of a noble | 
ambition as ever was that of any gifted 
young dreamer. She was a western 
girl originally, but moved go>ward New 
York as she gradually secured better 
places in her profession. Whiie teach- 


York city, Miss Wade was chosen by 
the minister of the Argentine Republic 
as one of anumber of American women 
teachers to go to his country and estab- 
He 
visited the United States for the purpose 
of selecting such teachers and chose 
only the ablest. They were handsomely 
paid while they learned Spanish, and 
then their real work began. Miss Wade, 
a young and beautiful girl, was placed 
at the head of the Argentine Training | 
College For Teachers. Young Spanish 
Alnerican gentlemen who had never 
met a young lady except to flirt with 
her became her pupils, and it required 
all herschoolmistresslike dignityto keep 
them in their place. She succeeded 
triumphantly, however. After a few 





schools for the Argentine Republic was 
the brave, splendid young 
teacher. She was to receive a handsome | 
have all her expenses paid and 
be attended by a private secretary. It 
was an offer such as few women in any | 
country have had. But by that time) 
Miss Wade had met Mr. C. H. Hibbert, 


| 
a wealthy young American merchant | - 
in Buenos Ayres, and the acquaintance | 
terminated her professional life. She | 
and Mr. Hibbert were inarried and re- | 
turned totheir native land. For the| 
past eight yeurs they have lived in Wash- | 
ington. Mrs. Hibbert wasa rarely gift- 


liant intellect could not compass, noth- 
ing she was not interested in. The last 
years of her life were devoted to the 
study of social and economic questions 
and psychic science, 
foundly interested 


ed woman, There was nothing her bril- 
| 


She was also pro- 
in the success of the 
aims of the Pan-American congress and 
wrote much—mostly unsigned newg- 
paper articles—to further those aims, 

I have been circulating an equal rights 
petition among my acquaintances in 
New York city. The chivalrous readi- 
ness with which every American born 
man I have asked thus far has signed it 
makes me almost remorseful for any 
mean things I may have said about the 
sex. 


Fanny Schneider, a brave girl only 
15 years old, living in New York city, 
captured a burglar recently—a big, des- 
perate iooking man of 80. Fanny was 
alone in the house one evening. She 
went out to empty some ashes and was 
returning, when suddenly she saw a man 
coming down the stairs carrying a seal- 
skin sack, a camel’s hair shawl and 
other articles that sheinstantly perceived 
belonged to her family. She did not 
faint or scream or even run into the 
house and hide under the bed. She just 
threw herself upon that burglar with a 
grip like acatamount and began to cr 
“Thief! Thief!” at the top of her woe A 
lungs. Man, girl and goods fell together 
to the bottom of the steps, but the cap- 
| tor could not be shaken off. A boy cous- 
in heard her shout and came to help her, 
and these two children held the burglar 
tilla policeman reached the scene and 
took charge of him. That kind of a 
daughter pays in a family. 


It is astonishing how maliciously un- 
just men who are opposed to woman's 
rights can be. At the last election in 
Topeka 1,341 votes were cast by women, 
yet the press dispatches forwarded the 
story all over the country that only 100 
women voted there. Editurial gentlemey 
took their cue from this wicked falsehood 
and moralized on the theme of woman’s 
unwillingness to vote. Gentlemen news 
reporters, if you cannot be honest, be as | 
honest as you Can. 


Marriage is the poorest possible trade 
for making a living. 





JANE JONES, 


BY BEN KING. 
Jane Jones keeps a-whisperin’ to me all the 
time, 


An’ says: “ Why don’t you make it a rule 


| Tostudy your lessons, and work hard an’ learn, 


An’ never be absent from sclool? 
| Remember the story of Elihu Burritt, 
How he clumb up to the top; 
Got all the knowledge ’at he ever had 
Down in the blacksmithing shop.” 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was so ; 
Mebbe he did~—I dunno; 
‘Course, what’s a keepin’ me ’way from the top 
Is not never having no blacksmithing shop. 
She said ’at Ben Franklin was awfully poor, 
»ut full o’ ambitionfan’ brains, 
An’ studied philosophy all ’is hull life— 
An’ see w hat he got for his pains. 
He brought electricity out of the sky 
With a kite an’ the lightnin’ an’ key, 
So we're owin’ him more'n any one else 
Fer all the bright lights ‘at we see, 
Jane Jones she actually said it was so: 
Mebbe he did—I dunno; 
‘Course, what’s allers been hinderin’ me 
Is not havin’ any kite, lightnin’ or key. 


Jane Jones said Columbus was out at the knees 
When he first thought up his big scheme; 
An’ all of the Spaniards ’an Ltalians, too, 
They laughed and just said ’twas a dream; 
Bu neon Isabella she listen’d to him, 
An’ pawned all her jewels o’ worth, 
An’ bought ’im the Santa Marier ’nd said: 
“Go hunt up the rest of the earth.” 
Jane Jones she honestly said it was 80; 
Mebbe he did 
‘Course that may 


lLdunno; 
all be, but you must allow 
Lhey ain’t any land to discover just now. 


Southern Magazine. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. WINSLOW’sS SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by muliions of mothers for their children 
beething. It svutiies the child, softens the gus, 
ullays all pain, cures wind colic, and 18 the best 
remedy tor Diarrhwa, Twenty-Five 
vOLLiC. Suid vu 


world. Be 


sents a 
ali druggists throughout the 


sure and ask tor Mks. WINsSLUW’s 


| SUVUTHING SYRUP. 








Driving the Brain 
at the expense 
of the Body. 
While we drive 
the brain we 
ust build up 
body. Ex- 





ercise, pure air 

ods that 
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flesh—refreshing 

methods. When 

strength and nerve 

yecome apparent your physician 

wil di tell you that the 
st builder of all three is 


‘Scott's Emulsion 


f Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
reates flesh of and in itself, but 
‘timulates the appetite for other 


muubtless 
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This Number Contains Articles on 
English and American Theories. 
Boys Made Over..-----+++ William McCormack. 
Letter from Miss Willard 
A Boom ; 
In the Suburbs... 
Homes for Workingmen 
Maine Indian Association 
Sea Islands 
General Sateltionnes e. 
For sale at newstands. Annual subscription 
$2.00 Single numbers, 20 cts. 
J. STILLMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Piac es Boston. 


A FEW LOTS. 


at 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 


At 50 Per Cent. below market 
value. 


Houses in Brighton and Newton at 
your own price. 
Apply, 23 Milford St., Boston. 


By mail or call 
C.P. Delaney. 


..Miss S. H. Palfrey. 
..Marie Lousie Eve. 


.. Alice Blanchard. 
--Clara Barton 


from 
12 to 2. 














ALL POINTS SOUTH 


New England & Savaunah Steamship Co., 


Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf, Boston. a, 
3P. No transfer at New York. For tickets 
4 ites and all inform: ‘on apply to RICHARD- 
gt & BARNARD, Agents, 20 Atlantic Ave., 
. Dew. Sampson, 306 Washington St, and A 
p Lane, 268 Washington Street, Boston. 


STOP PAYING RENT 


Y. ua can arrange with us this month for 
one of our beautiful new 


HOUSES 
$3,000 to $6,000 EACH 


Yo be complete April L-t, 
Light, Porcelain Bath, and 
convenience at 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 


two minutes from the Albany Station and 
Electric Cars and in a select neighborhood, 
on terms 


SAME AS RENT. 


Invest $5 @ Week Now 


and control a $500 Lot adjotving ove of 
these new houses. Sure to 30 
per cent. iu the Spring. 


INVESTIGATE. 


EDGAR W, FOSTE 


If You Want the Best Paper Read The 


Springfield Republican, 


THE 





with 
every 


Electric 
modern 


advance 


504 Exchange Bid'g 
Bus TON. 


LEADING NEWSPAPER 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Established in 1824 7 Samuel Bowles. 


Newspapers multiply. There are many kinds. 
and they are of every degree of merit, 2AHE 
*PRISGRHFIELD REPUBLICAN aims and 
claims to be in the foremost rank in quality and 
character. It has maintained its position at 
the frout through a long period of years. It was 
never stronger or better than it is at present, 
never more firmly established in public con- 
fidence and support. Its motto is, “All the 
News andthe Truth About lt,” and its leading 
purpose is to serve the public interest, 

Ter REPUBELCAN'S several editons, Daily 
Sunday, Weekly, are all edited and arranged 
with intelligentcare and discrimination to meet 
the special wants of their readers. Space is not 
wasted in cheap and unsubstantial sensations, 
but current events are recorded and illuminated 
with a due regard for their relative importance 
and interest. The editorial and literaay depart- 
me nts of the paper are conducted with marked 
. ~<ige and have given it a world-wide reputa- 


THLE SUNDAY and WEEKLY REPUBLI. 

CAN are especially neh in miscellaneous read- 
rene and are excellent journals for The homes of 
New Englanders both on their native heath and 
abroad. 





DAILY: 
$8 a year. 
SUNDAY: 
WEEKLY: 


70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, 
50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 
50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 
All subscribtions are payable strictly in ad- 
vance. Sample Copies free. 
THE WEFKLY REPUBLICAN, a 12-page 
paper, will be sent free for one month, 


to any 
one who wishes to try it. 


Address, 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mase. 


- REVOLUTION 


in the treatme nt of ‘RUPTURE. Send for 
sealed book. - Tana R. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. PATRICK »Mer., 150 Tremont St. 


General or local 
Ladies org pis. Agents. $75 
a week. Ixciusive terriwwry. The 
Rapid Disb Washer. Washes aliche 
dishes for a family lo one minute, 
Wash s, rinses aod dries them 
witbout weiting the hands You 
push the bution, (he machine doce 
the reat. Brich’. poit-hed dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No scaided 
ers. oonolled havdsor clothing. 
4 oken di-hes, ue muss, Cheap, 
aut able, warranted. Circulars free 


w. P. HARRISON & oe. Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0, 
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GOWNS AND BONNETS. 


How New York Society Dresses | 


for the Opera. 
Bell Crowned Hats and Stock Neck- 
tles for Gentlemen-—Gloves of Silk 
for Summer Wear-—Tints and Colors. 


From the depths of a quiet corner I 
fat and watched society file into the 
opera and wondered whether the sto- 
ries we have been reading of starvation 
and distress are true. To look upon the 


brilliant circle, alla dazzle of beautiful | 


was to lose 
gleam and 
orchestra 


dresses and flashing jewels, 
sight of anything beyond the 
splendor of the scene. The 


was filled with ladies who each seemed | 


to outshine all others until some new 
one came, to be displaced by a stil) 
newer arrival. 

The Vanderbilt name is still a name 
to conjure with, for there were a cran- 
ing of necks anda leveling of glasses 
when Mrs. Sloane came in with ber 
daughter, Miss Emily Sloane, and Miss 
Geitrude Vanderbilt, Mrs. Sloane's 
niece, Mrs. Sloane wore a pearl and 
pale pink brocade, quite simply 
and as befitt.d her matronly dignity. 
Miss Sloane had an ivory faille, witha 
narrow puffed bertha and full balloon 
sleeves of striped Algerian silk. Miss 
Gertrude Vanderbilt wore a trim, tight 
little gown of white taffetas, with rufiles 
of white chiffon that rippled with a 
breath. She bids fair to be the beauty 
of the whole family. Mrs. Robert Gue- 
let wore a gown of ribbed satin having 
all the colors of the opal, and the whole 
of the front of her corsage was 
blaze of jewels. A lady in box 22 wore 
a peau de soie of pink and white and a 
coronet of diamonds in her hair. Mrs. 
James P. Kernochan wore a superb 
black velvet, which threw up the deli- 
cate fairness of her complexion wonder- 
fully. She had perfect mass dia- 
monds, and in fact it is er to men- 
tion those who did not than those who 
did wear condensed fortunes. 


made 


one 


es of 


One noticeable dress was of scarlet 
crape, with jet and lace trimming. The 
jet was applied in semiclassical style. 
The waist was puffed and held in by 
bands of jet either headed or followed 
by frillings of black lace. Mrs, Harri- 


man wore a shell pink satin with deep- 
ly festooned flounces of point lace, al- 
most a fortune in itself, and there was 
a heading of pearl beads woven very 
closely, so that it looked like one of 
those ropes of pearls one sees in the 
musuem at Buda-Pesth. There was a 
narrow ruffle of the satin at the bottom 
headed by a twist of pearls. The waist 
was gathered toa belt and cut witha 
low pointed neck, surrounded with a 
bertha of point lace, and the sleeves 
were mere frills of the same lace. Mrs. 
Harriman wore her hair in a rich mass 
at the back of her head, reminding one 
somewhat of the chignons once so pop- 
ular. There was one young girl there 
who attracted much admiring attention. 
She had a plaid tissue gown with a 
mauve ground and black and white 
satin bars forming the plaid. Around 
the skirt were three straight flounces of 





THE LATEST IN EVENING DRESS. 

lace and a ruffle of the same at the 
waist line. The neck was cut modestly 
low and had a bertha of lace, with 
large mauve bows on the shoulders. 
Her hair was curled very full over the 
brows and gathered into an Ethel New- 
comb knot or loop at the back—a new 
style, which is very becoming to most 
young persons, She wore long mauve 
suede mousquetaire gloves. 


About as soon as I had made note of | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


these toilets the curtain rose, ana eveu 
the fashion writer may be pardoned for 
forgetting to look atthe boxes and their 
fair occupants, and so 1 will talk about | 
some of the new spring gowns and other 
things seen during the past week, which 
has been fruitful of ‘‘ private views”’ of 
imported gowns. 

From manv sources I learn that vel- 
vet and veluitina will be Worn) ivf ium 
street costumes to a greater extent than 
ever before, Velvet is really not as 
serviceable as the velutina, which will 
not spot if a few drops of rain happen 
to fall on it, and it is quite as elegant 
as silk velvet and keeps fresh much 
longer. The royal fainily in England- 
that is to say, the younger members of 
that famiiy—always have been partial 
to velutina as a serviceable and hand- 
some dress material, but for some rea- 
son it was not popular in France and 
Germany until withir the last two sea- 
sons. Now the handsomest gowns are 
made of it, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be worn here as much as such a 
beautiful fabric deserves. 1 call to mind 
imported gown which will see its 
first sunshine on Easter morning. It 


one 


was of dark prune, almost black in 
some shades. Around the bottom was a 
band of mink. Down the front of the 


skirt were two lines of passementerie, 
showing gold and amethyst beads. The 
waist, or rather basque, bad a plaited 
ruffle bound with fur, and the plastron 
vest was of passementerie trimming 
similar to that on the skirt. Two bands 
of the same go around each wrist. The 
collet, of the same velvet, has a wider 
band of fnr and a Worth collar of fur 
and velutina, the whole trimmed with 
the same beaded passemer.terie. A dain- 
ty toque, bordered with fur and trim- 


| 


med with burnished quills, and a mink | 


muff completed one of the handsomest 
gowns that will be seen on Es 
day. Another very handsome dress will 
be much admired. It is of very light 
beige cloth. the finest and most vlevety 
quality. The skirt is plain, 
it opens on each side over a panel of 
myrtle velvet. A band of fine Persian 
trimming encircles the whole and forms 
bars across the velvet panels. The waist 


is corselet style, each edge being bor- 
dered with the Persian trimming. The 
yoke is of myrtle green faille, and the 
forearms are of the faille also. The hat 
to go with this gown is of beige leg- 
horn faced with myrtle velvet and 
trimmed with green feathers and a 


branch of red coral. 
noticed as a garniture on several new 
hats and bonnets. 
al, but a very clever imitation. 

I notice that several of the hand- 





men, and 80 they nave aaoptea | enor- 
mous bows and long ends trimmed with 
lace. These are made of cheney or 
moire ribbon from 8 to 16 inches wide, 


and the ends are about three-quarters of | 


a yard long to the end of the lace. I 
do not know yet whether they will be- 
come popular, though certainly some 
will wear them. Don’t think you can 
make them at home—for, simple as they 
look, there is a something about them 
unattainable to amateur fingers. 

From what I have seen during the 
past week I think we are on the verge 
of chaos as regards fashion. Every 
house designs something different from 
the other, and I am sure that some of 
the new dresses I have seen—the Martha 
Washington, Dolly Varden and shep- 
herdess styles— will be as often worn as 
those having their origin in the vogues 
of earlier and later date. 
clear—women are beginning to under- 
stand themselves, and those who read 
single out a heroine in history or fic- 
tion and follow the fashion she set 
that is, if it is becoming. If not, she 
hunts about again in the dim and mus- 
ty records of the past until she finds a 
style to suit her and pays no attention 
tothe heroine. Is not that a sensible 
way? 

Isawa line of new silk gloves de- 


signed for summer wear. They are 
made of black silk and have tan or 


white pieces stitched on which reach 
around the wrists and down where the 
buttons and buttonholes areset on, The 
band around the wrist is from 1 to 8 
inches wide and is ornamented with 
rows of fancy stitching. These gloves 
are not the shapeless things that the 
workers are paid 9 cents a gross to sew 
but they arecut and made with as much 
attention and care as kid gloves, and 


| the result isa glove as perfect as the 


ister Sun- | 


save that | 


This coral I have | 


[t is not the real cor- | 


some new gowns have both hat and 
bonnet to match. There wasa dainty 
bit of a bonnet to go with this of | 


green velvet and bronze hop blossoms. 
Grasses and trailing flowers will be 
worn on many bonnets, and 
array of hothouse flowers are shown. 
Flowers, feathers, 
naments will be mingled promiscuously 
on all the millinery. 
them so large that it will be impossible 
to put more than one on a bonnet, are 
seen so true to nature that one must ad- 





EARLY SPRING COSTUMES. 
mire their clever handiwork. I saw 
one elegant little white chip, with a reg- 
ular plant called ‘‘Jack in the pulpit”’ 
set upon the front ina foundation of 
black lace. 


} 
| 


whole | 
ribbons and metal or- 


Orchids, some of | 


White chip and leghorn | 


straw will be the finest of the straws, | 


but there will also bea large number 
of lace and open work straw for both 
hats and bonnets, 

The bell crowned hats and high stock 
neckties for the men seem to call for 
something to correspond among the wo- 


most fastidious could desire, light and 





One thing is | 


flexible for warm days, when kid would | 


be a burden. 
est tints and colors. 
HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU. 


A PIONEER JOURNALIST. 


Mrs. Isabel W. Ball Has a Double Claim 
on the Title. 

Locking back to the sixties, we must 

admit that for a girl in short clothes it 

seymed then a far cry from a prairie 


They come in all the lat- | 


cabin to a desk in the sanctum of some | 


great newspaper and the privileges of a 
journalist in the counsels of the state 
and national capitals. This long, hard 
road was traveled by Isabel Worrell, a 
successful Washington special corre- 
spondent and one of the founders of the 
Western Authors and Artists’ clob. 
Mrs. Ball was born at Hennepin, 
[lls., over 80 years ago. Her parents 
were Scotch-Irish, that compound race 
which gave western Ametica many 
of its most able, thrifty and energet- 





MRS. ISABEL WORRELL BALL. 
ic pioneers. In childhood she was 
a good scholar and in youth studied 
history and law. Atthe age of 16a 
weakness of the eyes compelled her to 
leave school, and about that time her 
home was transferred to western Kan- 
sas. There she turned her hand to cat- 
tle herding, became a horsewoman 
skilled with the lasso and the gun and 
coaxed back good health by outdoor 
exercise. She also taught district schoo] 
and tended store while in her teens. 
From 1876 to 1886 she served as clerk 
during sessions of the Kansas legislature 
and also as press reporter. She wrote 
for the Albuquerque Journal and the 
Kansas City Times and followed up the 
construction partv of the Atlantic and 


| several fine 
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racine raid 4HCTOS ArIZUDa MUU IWew 
Mexico. The work demanded a reporter 
who could live in a gripsack and smile 
at danger. Today it was an Indian 
outbreak of Comanches or Apaches, and 
tomorrow a washout or a wreck in th 
beart of the hostile Indian country. 
which must be ‘‘written up on the 
pot She narrowly escaped with her 
life and once saw her compan 
ions on the same car shot down whik 
battling with Indians. On ber return 
to civilization she served as editor on 
various papers, was secretary of the 
Kansas Historical society, and finally, 

in 1891, removed to Washington. 
Besides ber journalistic work, Mrs, 
Ball has contributed to the western pe- 
tiodical press. She does not lay claim 
to drawing room graces, nor does she 
care for fashionable life. But she isa 
moving spirit in the club which she 
helped create and also a leader among 

women, though not a suffragist. 

THEO. HOLLAND, 
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~ Doll Pinccshion. 
Obtain a four inch jointed doll and 
remove the legs. Make a flannel bag, 


covered with silk the color the doll’s 
dress is to be, 2 
by 4 inches and 
stuff it with 
bran Insert the 
body of the doll 
and secure the 
bag firmly 


around its waist. 
Three-quarters of 
a yard of 2% 


inch ribbon is 
used for the 
dress. A cut 
large enough to 
admit the doll’s 
head is made 


the 
the 
which is 
fastened in 
plaits 
at the shoulders. 
A band of narrow 
ribbon is used as 
a belt and also 
forms a loop by iM 
which tosuspend 

the pincushion. These cushions are 
usually made in college colors, a black 
doll dressed in yellow or a white one 
dressed in blue. 


crosswise of 
middle of 

ribbon, 
then 
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ISABELLA PROCTOR. 


A young lady friend of mine who is 
studying law was arguing the question 
of woman suffrage with a girl who is 
employed in a dry gonds establishment. 
The dry goods girl is one of the buyers 
fora large firm. She goes to Europ: 
and selects goods, and her position is as 
responsible as that of any in the great 
house. Her salary is $2,000. My triend 
was talking in favor of woman suftrage 
The dry goods girl said: "Of course | 
believe in equal pay for equal work, 
and ai] that sort of thing. but I draw 
the line on women's voting and unsex- 
ing themselves by going to the polls and 
associating with men.’’ My girl law stu- 
dent simply asked: ‘‘Would it unsex 
you to marry a man?’’ The dry goods 
young woman had nothing to say. 

It is said a certain Chinese sect teach- 
es that if women become vegetarians 
they will go to heaven when they die 
and be turned into men. If this were 
true, it would be enough to make all 
the vegetarian women turn to be great 
meat eaters at once, 


The only reason I ever heard given 
by a woman for wanting to be a man 
was the greater freedom that men en- 
joy. But we should take our freedom 
as women. It will come to us in rich 
measure just as it does tomen. We 
have only to reach out our hands and 
take it. 


Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston is 
adding to the fine array of historic writ: 
ing already accomplished by her a boy’? 
book about General Washington. Miss 
Johnston has had access to material 
such as few writers have had, and her 
book will be a most attractive one. An- 
other line of her literary labor is the 
writing of dialect stories, particularly 
stories in negro dialect. Here Miss 
Johnston, herself a southern woman, bas 
few equals. She gives also readings 
from her dialect stories that bring down 
the house. Miss Johnston is an aunt of 
the sweet voiced singer, Marie Decca. 


— 
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THE SERVANT 


TION. 
The Help Gives Her Opinion of the 
Mistress. 

Bridget’s Address at the Club Meet- 
ing: Good Keasons Why Young 
women Preter Factory to Private 
H e, 









i / 
.F COURSE it was 
aclub meeting. This 
‘particular club was 
‘peculiar. It was 
open to all sorts und 
‘conditions of wom 
en. On the _ tront 


several good sized fortunes were 
esented. Three servant girls were 


in an out of the way corner. They had 
met, the president said, to discuss the 
condition of the working girl. Mrs. 
Lincoln, who had servants of her own, 
asked the antique question, **‘ Why don’t 


those girls do housework if they're so 
badly treated in shops? I know several 
families,’’ she continued, *‘who would 


ve good wages and a good home, 
who can't get gor d 
girls consider it degrading to do house- 
work.’’ 

The secretary, a quiet little woman 
who, report said, had once been a fac- 
tory girl herself, intimated that there 
was a screw loose in Mrs. Lincoln’s 
statement, because she had the names of 
50 shopgirls who were willing to change 
and do housework, but no 
could be tound willing to 
trained domestic. 

There was a whispering 
knot of servant girls. ‘‘Mrs. Presi 
dent,’’ began a half frightened voice, 
and then the owner went at the heart 
of the question in a way that would 
have done credit to her more cultured 
sisters of Sorosis. ‘*I've been hired help, 
domestic, working out girl and servant 
ever since I was 14. I don’t know how 
todo anything else, and I've had no 
chance to learn, or I wouldn't be doing 
housework. I'd as soon be on Black- 
well's island if it wasn't for the feeling 
that you couldn’t leave when you got 
ready a8 a prisoner in most people's 
kitchens. There’s a good deal of non- 
sense talked about working out girls’ 
good homes. Of course in the big man- 
sions, Where a number of servants are 
kept and there is plenty of room, a por- 
tion of the basement is set aside for the 
servants’ dining and sitting room. It’s 
nicely furnished,and they can have com- 
pany there if they like. The sleeping 
rooms are usually the worst. I worked 
in a fashionable house not long ago in 
an aristocratic locality. There’s costly 
bric-a-brac in the reception room. The 
dining room is one of the most beauti- 
ful I've ever seen. There’s a big bil- 
liard room in the basement. Up three 
flights of stairs is a mite of a back ball 
bedroom. There’s a large size cot bed 
init that leaves just room to enter. 
There are one chair, a snial] washstand 
and a cracked mirror. A strip of mold- 
ing nailed to the wall over the bed does 
duty as a wardrobe to hang clothes on. 
In this room the two servant girls sleep. 
The kitchen was large and had two 
wooden chairs and a small rocker. That 
was enough though. The mistress did 
hot encourage company. Ifa girl had 
& ‘young man,’ she must meet him on 
the street. Many mistresses regard the 
moral character of their servants with 
unnecessary suspicion, They abominate 
late hours—for the servant. It doesn’t 
make any difference what time the mis- 
tress gets in herself. But if Bridget or 
Dinah is out to the theater it’s dreadful 
and positively must not happen again. 
These are specimen home comforts. 
People who talk about the servants’ 
homes only know about the parlor flour. 
Lots of houses have Queen Anne fronts 
and Mary Ann backs. In fact, it’s al- 


Ways the mistress’ stury that’s heard in 
print. 


and 


servants. These 


families 
take an un 


in the little 


“There’s plenty of nonsense about 
the wages too. They range from $12 
to $30 a month. This, with buard and 
odging, is much better than what the 
. firl gets as a rule. But the 


GIRL QUES- 


servant works from 5 in the morning 
until 9 at night. That is 16 hours’ 
work seven days in the week. It is work 
that requires skill too. Skilled labor 
paid for at the rate of 3 cents an hour 
and board and lodging! When you have 
dinner to serve at 7, it’s 9:30 when 
your work is done. There’s no such 
thing as an evening out. If you work 
tn a shop, when the door closes behind 
you at 6 o’clock, your time is yours— 
when you do housework, there's not a 
minute that is practically your own, 
Of course in the very big mansions 
where a retinue of servants is kept 
things are arranged on business meth- 
ods. There’s a head servant, who re 
ceives the orders for the day. He bires, 
discharges, gives the days and evenings 
out. He renders an account of every- 
thing and the bills are settled by checks 
once a month. Unless she wishes, the 
mistress never comes in contact with 
the majority of the servants. About the 
only servant that has a hard time ina 
big house is the lady’s maid. 

‘Some mistresses are only thought- 
less. Others are naturally unsympathet- 
ic and domineering. I once took some 
newspapers frem the wastebasket, and 
while I was waiting for something to 
boil I sat down to read. The lady came 
in and began to berate me. She said 
she did not pay me to read newspapers. 
I have worked in a for monthe 
and never had a word spoken to me on 


, 
YOuUsSE 


any subject tut my work. Neither 
newspaper nor book was ever offered 
me. I did not ask their friendship, but 


it was like living in a deaf and dumb 
asylum and not knowing the sign lan- 


guage. There is the unscrupulous class 
of mistresses too. They regard wages 
cheated out of their help as money 
saved. I knowa girl who worked for 
a richand fashionable woman who pays 
$75 for a pew in a fashional 
The girl was 
evenin 


le church. 
given one afternoon and 
When she returned at 10 
found the lunchecn 
dinner dishes to be washed 
nace fire out. It 
she got the work 
tired she couldn’t sleep, and she was 
gick the next morning. She explained 
to the mistress, but she wouldn't listen, 
and finally the girl was obliged to go 
home and was sick abed for several 
weeks afterward. But she never got her 
half month’s wages. 30th the woman 
and her husband claimed she bad for- 
feited what was due her when she left 
before the month was out. Take the so- 
cieties that are interested in collecting 
the wages of working women—they will 
help all classes of girls except servants. 

‘*Of course there are good mistresses 
and good homes, and there are weil 
paid shopgirls and good employers. 
There are some mistresses who don’t re- 
gard themselves as imported Limoges 
and the servant as potter’s earth just 
because she’s a littie off color in her 
culture, They’re a good deal like hen’s 
teeth, though—mighty few. Andevena 
tenement home, where you can do as you 
please and have some one to talk to, has 
advantages. ”” 

Bridget sat down, and Mrs. Lincoln 
looked puzzled. M. E. J. KELLY. 


g out, 


ot k ( k, she and 
and the fur 
was 1 o'clock when 


done, She was so 


LEADING A COTILLON. 


Some New and Pleasing Figures of a Pop- 
ular Dance. 

It is the famous but frivolous Mme. 
de Montespan we have to thank for our 
erroneously named german. While rid- 
ing one day on the outskirts of 
she saw acrowd of country people cele- 
brating a fete with many quaint dances. 
Impressed by the originality of some of 
them, on her return to court she pro- 
ceeded to teach some of her ladiés. The 
romping nature of the games pleased 
the gay woinen, and as Louis XIV look- 
ed with favor on any innovation suggest- 
ed by his favorite his courtiers were 
not long in expressing their admiration. 
There was only one drawback. The 
court gowns with their long burden- 
some trains retarded the sport of the 
dance, so Mme. de Montespan calmly 
detached her train from her cotillon 
or petticoat. It is from this incident 
the dance received its name. 

For a drawing room of ordinary size 





aris | 


not more than 24 couples should dance | 


the cotillon. At the end of the room 
have two tables to place the favors upon. 
For the *‘forbidden fruit’’ figure have 
a good sized hoop hung about 6% feet 
from the floor. To this different favors 


| 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





may ve eu; Lul tne rool’ ngure, a 
wastebasket and eight good sized rub- 
ber balls. For the ‘two-in-hand”’ 
eight pairs of children’s horse reins are 
necessary. A sheet for ‘‘Over the Gar- 
den Wall,’ and eight scarfs of gauze 
for the ‘‘scarf’’ figure complete the prop- 
erties. For the ordinary favor figures, 
naturally any amount of favors may be 
supplied 

After the 24 couples are seated around 
the sides of the room, the leader will 
bid the first eight couples dance a waltz. 
At his signal each couple separate, each 
lady taking a favor fora gentleman, 
and presenting it to the one she desires 
fora partner. The men do likewise. 
It is generally best to open with a tfa- 
vor figure, 

The ‘‘scarf*’ figure is danced by eight 
couples. Eight scarfs are given to as 
many men, who present them to the la- 
dies they wish to dance with. Aftera 
waltz, the leader has the women form a 
circle, with a circle of men on the out- 
side, with the scarfs serving as links, 
each circle rotating in an opposite direc- 
tion. Atthe leader’ssignal both circles 
stop, each man throwing his scarf over 
the woman in front of him, securing her 
as a partner for the twostep which fol- 
lows. The men face the women the 
distance of the scarf, which is held high 
above their heads. Euch couple in turn 
goes under the seven remaining scarfs, 
This is followed by a waltz. 

The sheet figure is danced by eight 
couples. <A large sized sheet is held by 
the leader and some other man, taken 
from the eight couples. The eight 
women go on one side of the sheet and 
put the tips of the fingers of one hand 
above the top of the shect, which are 
hastily secured by the seven men on the 
opposite side. The sheet is then with- 
drawn, and each man dances with the 
lady he has secured, The remaining 
lady dances with the man who has held 
the sheet. 

It is well to have another favor fig- 
ure between this and the following fig- 
ure, Which is called the fool figure. 
Eight couples are needed to dance this. 
At one end of the room a wastebasket 
is placed. At the other eight men stand 
in front of seven ladies. The eighth lady 
sits in a chair with a fool’s cap in her 
hand. The eight men, at a signal, try 
to put the rubber ball they have been 
provided with into the wastebasket, 
then rush back and secure a partner 
from among the ladies. The man who 
fails to do this bas the fool's cap placed 
upon his head and dances with the lady 
in the chair. 

The ‘'two-in-hand”’ is danced by four 
couples, who separate, each lady se- 
curing two gentlemen, whom she har- 
nesses With her reins. Each of the orig- 
{nal men does the same, the lady taking 
a gentleman from one of her pair—and 
the men a lady as a partner for the two 
step which finishes the figure. Then 
comes another favor figure. The for- 
bidden fruit is danced by eight men, 
who have to jump for the favors hung 
on the hoop and then give them toa 
partner for a waltz. 

Favors afford an extensive range of 
choice—for the men, boutonnieres, pen- 
cils, umbrella clasps, penholders, cigar 
cutters, etc., and for the women, fans, 
flowers, bonbons, pins—in fact, any- 
thing may be given—while an inexpen- 
sive cotillon may be given by supplying 
Japanese favors of all sorts. 

Maupb JAMES CHELTON. 





That estimable lady who was con- 
stantly quoted at girls 40 years ago, 
Mrs. dannah More, had a way of tak- 
ing down gossips that wears well to 
this day. Whenever people calied and 
poured into her ears an unpleasant tale 
about friends and acquaintances, she 
would rise and say, ‘‘Come, let us goat 
once and see if this can be true.’’ And 
she did it, too, in spite of the effort of 
the talebearer to beg off. One lesson to 
the gossip was sufficient. 


Mrs. M. J. Butts of Ironton, O., is a 
deputy United States marshal. 

I hearda good” story last night. A 
young man laid his heart and fortune 
at the feet of a girl with a profession. 
He said quite self complacently: ‘‘l 
will take you west with me, and you 
can also take your father and mother. 
I will support you all henceforth, and 
you will not need to work. My earn- 
ings are $1,500 a year.’’ ‘‘Oh, but Il 
make $3,000 a year now,’’ answered 
the young woman. It was not a match, 


Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 
REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 
Hillcrest Property, 
Winchester, Mass. 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 

First-class offices and stores to be let 
in the finest buildings in Boston, 

We place morigages. We insure prop- 
erty. We suit our customers, 


Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 
| Building, to look over our plans and list of 
| high-class property. 





320 & 321 JOHN near corner 


| HANCOCK BULLI. Milk Street., 
| ING, 178 DEVON- 
| Boston, 
SHIRE St, 
Mass. 


35 Federal St. 


KELLY & CO.. 








Eiatters, 





22 Province Street, near Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


HATS MADE TO ORDER. 
Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 


and 


Re-trimmed in the latest Style. 


REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


To 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


A NEW BONNET 


Mude from «n old one. 


Why Pay Rent? 


When you can buy a house 


a: 


Newton Highlands. 


on same terms, 
two minutes’ walk 
from Depot, Electric 


cars and Post Office. 
A FEW CHOICE LOTS left on easy terms 


and 25 per cent below actual value for this 


month. Call or write, 


C. P. DELANEY, 


504 Exchange Bld’g, 53 State 


BOSTON. 


Street, 


COUNTRY BOARD. 
A lady seeks permanent board in a pleasant 

country town, at a reasonable rate. 

Address, X X, at this office, 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Big Discount 


English Brass and 


IRON BEDSTEADS; 


real bargains.§ 


H. W, BIGELOW COMPANY, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail. 
7O Washington Street, 


this month on 


Boston, 


THEATRE NOTES 


BOSTON 


| Sp cl i holiday 


| festivity and grief. The usu: “dd 
} . , : ’ 
and Saturday matinees will be given « 
ithe remainder of the engagement, 


| 


Foodie 


s madejby] the company during its 


izement here will undoubtedly as 


urge ti age during the week. | 
Several additions have been made in the | 
versonnel of the ce mpany since last here, | 
i the have be } ges made | 
n programme, all of which have greatly | 
d t! eral llence of t en- | 
rta t Handsome M Howard will 
l th 1 ind costly wardrobe, | 
| pl a V¥ repertou ol ong | 
rh ow pantomin mail v | 
ult 1 will prove entertaining and | 
| imus ind George D. M ll 
) ll present a new t 
Chere will in abunda of pretty girls 
The op ning ol tt Park | itre t nt ¢ sie i. 
the management of Mr. John Stetso feos "? vill | : 
; , ° ort oid Company W be 
one of une most cons att . It will 1 nF alie Peaa age 
events of the season, and it awakened quit Our patrons should not miss seeing this 
at much interest as it deserved, It is pl 
ing to add that the inauguration of the new 
management “> as successful as it 
was important. ussell’s Comedians, wit! 
which the stetson regim open¢ 3 still 
holds the boards at the Park Theatre, it 
run having been highly successful and f 
nishing a most auspicious rinning of tl 
new acministration Che play w 1 t 
comedians present is t ery laug | 
farce col lv, ‘ About 
ol th most hapy combinatio 
music, witty jokes, t r local | , cl 
cal situations, cl] r danci ind upro 
ious fun generally that has ¢ } 
fered to the theatre-goers of Boston and 
vicinity. Itis in three acts, t rst y 
laid in Boston’s North 1 , the second on 


the Back Bay, and the third at a country 


mansion at Beverly Farms. ‘The plot, as is 
usual in productions of this character is not 
particularly intricate, and hardly calls foi 
further reference than the statement that it 
introduces numerous ludicrous misadven 
Manager 
Stetson has booked a number of other 


tures and comical situations. 


strong attractions for the Park Theatr 
during the remainder of the season, the 
first of these being that of William Barry, 
‘The Rising Generation,” a roaring farce 


comedy, which will | 


egin its engagement 
on Monday the 26th inst. ‘About T« 
concluding its run on Saturday, the 24th 
Manager Frank Pilling offers as the bill 
for next week at the Palace Theatre in 
Boston, the musical success, ‘R; 
zie. The piece is said to be very funny 
and has drawn big ho 
been presented. It is produced by Rice 
and Barton’s Comedians, one of the best 
combinations in its line on the road. The 


piece affords ample room for the introdu 


tion of specialties; in fact, it is only a 
happy vehicle for carrying along and u 

loading in a systematic manner the acts of 
a lot of bright variety people in new roles, 
with new music and witty savings. Th 


show comes here with numerous 


press comments from other cities, and if all 
that is said about it is true the patrons of 
his house will enjoy a rare treat. Besides 
its witty comedians and its funny dialogu 
the pictures are said to be exquisite. TI 
women also appear in charming dances 
marches in which beautiful costumes are 


displayed. ‘The music of the piece is said 
to be very catchy and with not a dull mo- 
ment in it, it should prove a strong draw- 
ing card. The concert on Sunday evening 
‘ surpass the one of last week, and that 

saying a great deal. 

The May Howard Burlesque Co., which 
opens at the Lyceum next week, is consid- 
ered by many to be the | 


its kind ‘on the weg 


est organization of 


|cumstances of a_ particularly 


Mr. E. H 


shed a succesSful run of fourteen weeks at 


Sothern, who has recently fin 





yeeum Theatre, New York, in his new 
lay, ‘Sheridan, or the Maid of Bath,’ will 
tthe Hollis on Monday night for his 
th ar il t here, and will produce 
ut | th t ne cast, scenery a 
t t t New York run \t 
Mi thern has made here d 
t t } red us | 
| ind ¢ nth s been t 
I ntl ited a sensation it 
. York « I present play is | 


ournalist, and author of ‘The American] 


om t su ss two years ago I | 
story of the play is made from incidents in | 
the life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the | 


ivals’ and‘The School for 
Scandal,’ and the character assumed by 
Mr. Sothern is that of Sheridan himself. | 
Ihe language used in many of the scenes | 


is that of which we have records in the 


works of those days, and which are abso 





lutely accredited to Sheridan himself. The} 
Saturday matinees | 
will be given, also a special matinee on} 
Washington's Birthday. | 


Che very successful tentative production 
‘Prince Pro Tem,’ which was made for 
nine weeks to very large audiences, has 
suggested some changes that have been the | 
subject of careful thought and preparation 
sin the Boston Museum obtained sole 
itrol and ownership of Barnet and 


Chompson’s work; and when this delightful 
musical absurdity or comic operatic fantasy 
is started upon what may really be called 
its professional career, it will be under cir. 
favorable 
character. It was occasion for regret at 
the time that certain obligatory engagements 
ie withdrawal of ‘ Prince Pro 
em’ when it stood firmly upon the thres- 
hold of a long continued prosperity, but the 
circumstance now seems a fortunate one in 


view of what will have been accomplished 


1 an enlargement of the work and its pos- 
sibilities. Cast, costumes and appointments 
will be to a great extent new, Mr. Field 
riving his personal attention to every detail. 

| last week but one of ‘ Charley’s 
Aunt’ has arrived, and the record for busi- 


‘ 
ness at the Columbla has been broken dr 
ing the 


r 
past week at every performance. 
It seems as though the estimable old lady 
id } . 


ad made more friends than her most am- 


bitious dreams calculated upon 


1, and it 
as though every one of them 
was intent on bidding her several farewells 
before her departure. The advance sale 
for the coming two weeks is something 


S ms, also, 





the Columbia before. 
nce will take plac on the night of March | 


| Walk 


| restaurant trades. 


|furnishing dealers. Free 


COMMONWEALTH. 


The last eoform| 

| 

3, and will doubtless be an occasion of both 
The usual Wednesday 


uring 


performance on the after 
noon of Washir eton’s Birthday. 


Following a‘ Temperance Town’ at the 
Tremont, two well known and admirable 
Robert Hilliard and Paul 
will presenta new English farce comedy, 
ntitled ‘ The Sleep Walker,’ for one week 
only beginning Feb.26, the sale of seats 
Monday, Feb. 19. ‘The Sleep 


r is from the pen of the editor of Lon- 


actors, Arthur 
eginning 


don Judy, and it, is spoken of as far above 


all but the best of farce comedies. It hasa 
plan and a plot, and is full of the most comi 
il situations, and, it is said, no hackneyed 
ideas The dialogu is said to be very 
bright. The main idea is that one of the 
characters is forced by circumstances to 
pretend to be a sommnabulist, and it can be 
S inderstood how in the hands of such 
lever players as Mr. Hilliard (who is the 
ep walker) and Mr. Arthur (who plays a 
prim clergyman), the scenes are made to go 
ith a roar The play has won a quicker 
ess than has been noted for along time 
Hints to Housekeepers. 
In preparing a good dinner, it is quite as 
essential to have neatness and care exer 


cised in the appearance of the table ware, 


is it is to properly cook and serve the food. 


[he most noticeable is the silver, which is 
used more or less in all families, rich o 
poor. Great care should be taken in the 

selection of a preparation for keeping t} 
irticles clean and bright. There are many 
idvertised polishes on the market, but few 
re safe and reliable The durability of 
silverwat dep s far mor upon the 
iterial used in cleaning than the wear 
sioned by use Many preparations wil 

ean and polish quickly, and give a 

‘|luster, but they either contain harmful 


ngredients, which will gradually eat away 
and spoil the ware, or are filled with ammo- 
nia, which will hardly keep the ware bright 
whil you are polis ling it 

All who desire the most practical and 
ee 


liable silvet polish should use Lusterine, 


which is used and endorsed by the best 
authorities among the jewelry, hotel and 
Lusterine 


} 


acids, ammonia or other harmful ingre- 


dients, and being a solution of pure silver, 


as well as a polish, makes it useful in touch- } 


ing up and re-plating worn plated ware, 
instead of wearing it away, as every other 


| polish is sure to do. 


Lusterine costs no more than the many 


inferior preparations, and once you use it 
| you will never use anything else. Sold by} 
all first-class grocers, jewelers and kitchen 


samples at the 
office by sit this pape 
M. Tuck & Co. 


69 W bor Pan ton St., Boston. 


Are You Bitious? 


THENW USE 


pRSOGN 
PILLS. 
“Best Liver Pill Made” 


Positively cure BILIOUSNESS and SICK HEADACHE, 
ali Liver and Bowel Complaints, Put up in Glass Vials. 
Thirty in a bottle, one acdose. They expel all impurities 
from the biood. Delicate women find great benefit from 
using them Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
stam Bct \ five bottles $1.00. Full 


pertic ulars _ 
LS. JOHNSON & CO, 22 


22 Custom House $ t., Boston, M. 


NS 
YN oon 


LINIMENT 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 
ORICINATED 


By an Old Family Physician. 
Cures Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Cramps, Pains. 
Stops Inflammation in body © r i mb, like magic. Cures 


Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Colic, Ct n lera Morbus, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Ne uralgia, Lan xe Back, Sti? Joints, i Oe 





. . ». Price, 35 ts; b 
The pronounc ed | enormous, distancing anything ever done at! Srustrated Bool ; free. cents ; EE pa y 


JOHNSON & ©O., Bos 


ontains no 


FEB. 17, 1894 


musements. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Extra Matinee Thursday Feb, 22d. 


Evenings at8. Wednesday and Saturday at? 


Their last Week—DANIEL FROHMAN’S 
LYCEUM 
COMEDY 
COMPANY 


A Fashionable Girl, 


First Time on any Stage.) 
By H. H. Winslow. 


i" Monday Next, Feb. 26—The MANOLA-MAsoy 
CoMPANY, With MARTON MANOLA MASON and 
Joun Mason in ***®RIEND FRITZ.” 


PARK THEATRE. 


RUSSELL COMEDI, 


Latest and Greatest Success, 


ABOUT TOWN. 


A Sketch of Every Day Life. 
Full of New Fun and Music 


Oue Week Only, beginning Feb. 26 


Comutinn \\ iil. Barry in his new funny play 


The Bisinig Generation 


»~ BOWDOIN SQ, THEATRE. 


CHARLES F. 


Evenings at 8 


in the new Comedy, 


JOHN STETSON. 
Monday Feb. 10, 


ATKINSON, Manager. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2 


The Com edy Craze, 


YON YONSON. 


interp’eted by 
Gus Heege, 
and a Superb Company. 
Next Attraction—“THE LIMITED MAIL.” 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Washington Street, near Boylston. 


James W. Bingham, Manager. 
Week of Feb. 19. 


The May Howard 


Burlesque Co. 


Best on the Road. 


Performances Daily at 2.30 and 8 P. M. 





| Prices 15 to 50 Cents. 
PALACE THEATRE. 
WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Man. 


Week Beginning Monday, Feb. 19th 
NEW ECITION 


Rice & Barton's 


Comedians 


oe 


RAZZLE-DAZZLE 


The Funniest Show on Earth. 
NEW SONGS, NEW DANCES 
PRETTY GIRLS 


Crand Sacred Concert Sunday Eve’ 


TOBACCO JARS. 


OUR DIRECT IMPORTATION 
—Or— 





ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 


JARS, expressly designed for the proper 
care of TOBACCO. 


E. S. Goulston & Co., 


73 WASHINGTON 8T. 





FUNNY COMEDIANS. 
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\ow York & New England 
RAILROAD. 
_imited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.’ New York 



























The Famous ‘‘White Train’ 


s either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
». m.—Week days and Sundays. 


+ Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
aches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 
st Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 
TICKET OFFICES, 


ston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 


ew York: 353 Broadwa 
best i Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS 


~—FOR— 


HORSES. 


Box stalls; covered in exercise space for 
weather. Best E 

pocs and CA 
C 


bad 
4 to be found for 
¢ when = o injured. A 
wee Ambulance may be at any time 
549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
Telephone 
Boston veterinary Hospital. 
EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
DANIEL D, LEE. 
Calls made day or night. 


Surgeons / 


AnpDrew J. LLovD, Optician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 

Branch, 454 Boylston St. i 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with ' 
TRADE MARE. : 


Sewing Machines, 
$30.00 CASH. 


$35,000 INSTALMENTS, buys an 
strictly High Grade Sewing 
cept Davis. $19.50 buys any ofthe Meagium 
arade of Machines, suchas Paventes, Aven, 
Columbus, Exerelstor, &c. $12 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
any retail house in New England. 

Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward Pl., Boston 


Dr. George lang, 


Scalp Specialist, 
1 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON. 


Falling Hair, Baldness, Ete., Cured. 
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of the 
achines, ex- 
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M 1. Mullins of Newton says : 


SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 


ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


Building Plans and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEE US. 


AIR MATTRESS. 








If you want health and comfort, sleep on the 
AIR MATTRESS, Absolutely _—s and the 
only per'ect bed made. Indorsed physicians. 
Manufactured and sold only by METROPOLITAN 
Alk GOODS COMPANY, 7 TEMPLE PLACE 





Devoted to Biblical, Classical. and Oriental 
Archeology. 

The American Organiof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parte. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 


Meriden, Conn. 





Morphine ilabit Cured in 10 
to 20da rie N a 4 
WR. J, STEPHENS Lobenon Ohe 








- NO PAY 


‘ 





JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES ; 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 








Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant® and 
ste. 
at nd for Price List. 











For over two years I have been troubled with 
falllng out of the hair. I tried many remedies, 
but all tono avail. My attention was called to 
Dr. George Lang’s scientific method of treatin 
scalp affections, one month's 


treatment I im fname derfull 
ratment tiny hair has improved wonder , 
Thanks to Dr. Lang’s skill. ses ai 


Ward & Bigelow 


SILVER PLATE CO. 


Gold and Silver Plating 


And Repairing 


' all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as 
Baskets, Sugar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, 

ter Dishes, Salvers, etc. Also Table 
s, Forks and Spoons. 


NEW GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


17 Harvard Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





‘-ENTS wanted of good address and neat 


A 


i. cree ~ oft t money-making em- 
. Aut ; Gasy or and. ; from 
, clock. A. MORI 


8 Bosworth St., 3d floor. 








MAN AND WIFE eo 
ns for children 
n some institution of suc 

‘he best references can be given. 
Address, R. B, 
OFFICE OF LEND A HAND 





\ 









John Edward Hannigan 


xperienced in_institu- 
desires esppeneibte posi- 
character 


3 Hamilton P1., Boston 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Selling. Managing and Renting 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 6, 
Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


Mo Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
ewton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style of suburban architecture ; substantial 
comfortable and attractive to the eye; located 
on the best streets, surrounded by ory of the 
most refined ~— sexqense le: cool in sum- 
+ 10, 
increasing in value, very little t 
ase these delightfal 


roqui to Pp 

homes, and m or the purchase 
ait for a long time ata very low rate. J. 
HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton S8q., 4 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY} 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


THE RECORD ic published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. ; 





Ht 





Annual Subscription 235 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 





_ REAL ESTATE 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 cents in stamps for ilustrated 
eatalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 


Near the Myopia Hant Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-etory 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11] rooms, steam 
heat, bath room. hot and cold water, wide pass. 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more hofses, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms for men. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 dawn. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2. story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s feet above, piazza, coat $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor, lot 6467 feet, with roung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 


Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down Gast’ farm, 200 acres,in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from t astpors, bor: on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, — quantities of rock weet can be gath- 
ered for yeroe rich soll, cute 50 to 75 tons hay, 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, barn 72x4x, sheds, etc.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property ,200 acres 
in Achbereha: it mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
30 head stock, milk sold at door, orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, painted 
and blinded, large barns with cellars. Price 
$8, $3,000 cash. 


d Good Chance for a Florist. 

Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 

lants, 1 mile from depot; rich soll, cute 25 tons 
Ray 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
good condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 

ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
pore rin i Price $4,500, 5; cash, including steck 
an 8. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove arbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,000. 
4¢ cash, will exchange for Florida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N. Ht. 


Good home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hennery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton, 

A good farm with one of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, ali 
young, thrifiy trees in. good bearing condition, 
$3.000 worth apples sold in one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep. 50. head stock, enough 
wood for home use, buildingsin good repair, pure 
running water from spripg on a hill, grand view 
for miles, 2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
built »y the my 4 of best material, plazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house anid hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit tn variety, Li¢ 
story house, 11 roome, high etudded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carringe house, wood shed and 
hennery. Price, 3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer, 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. K., % mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house,10 rooms and 
bath, furnace, gas, cpen fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. rice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 aeres, bordere.. by 
salt water, many fine bulluing sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sel!, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large oli fashioned house, barn with running 


water, ab for $2,840. VWrice only $2,700, 
$500 aown, balance easy. 
: Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 134 miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sol 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class build 
ings insured for $6 , house 9 rooms aid bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60x40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 


Scituate Harbor. 

Cottage nar the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
storage, as it needs some repairs we can offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a sligtt expense will make » 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 

Handsome vill residence, new 2-story house 

with tower (see photo.) 13 roums and bath, hor 

eold water or 3 fools, veranda 100 feet long 

from 7 wo 10 feet wide, house finished in quartere: 

oak and whitewood, c st $10000. Price, #3 000, 

3 cash, or willexchange fur rentable property. 
Village Residence. 

Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-storv 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clapboarde:d 
and painted, beth in good condition, garden of 
one acre with fruit. ce, $5,300. 3¢ cash. 
J ; Malden. 

Will exchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new touse, 6 roons, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fai m. 

Sixty acres,rich sotl,keeps 32 cow. and 4 horses, 

enouczh fruit tor home use, windmill supplies 






’ Ae 
Sanitary Underwear 
PURE NATURAL WOOL, oY 
'Free trom PUISONOUS DYES. __ 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 


NOTEKA@ 


HIA TS 


InfLeading and Correct§Styles.} 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 








a“ 


? 


| 





KETTERER’S HOTEL 
168-172 Canal St., Boston. ; 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA, _ 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 





40 Province Court, Boston. 





Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N;: Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters, 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES, 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 





Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. — 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


















Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ranking with the Best of the First-class Hotels in 
New England. 
Passenger Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, 











water to buildings, hon e 9 rooms, new st bie, 
cost $1,600, 3ux 54, barn 30x34, and sheds. Price 
oaly $2 500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 











3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Co., 57 W gton St. 

4 Malden. 

Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage of 
6 rooms, garden with fruit. $2,200, will 
exehange for a small farm. 


Middieboro, on O. C.K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & | 
ashin 





Send for Catolog of 
HORT-HAND Books and helps 


ELF-TAUCHT for self-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
' THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO.,CINCINNATI,O, 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 














EDWARD E. 


FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


a 


HALE. 


_ Editors. 








An Extraordinary Offer. 








We will give to 


artistic crayon portrait of himself or of any he may designate. 


every subscriber renewin his subscription (and to every ew subscriber) a fine 


ment; they are finely tinished in crayon. 


This crayon is 16x 20 inches in size, giving the features an almost life-size reproduction. The 


artists are unsurpassed in this line, and the price of such a portrait at any art store would be $8.00 


to $10.00. 


is You Get Absolutely Free 


he CoMMONWEALTH is assuredly worth the subscription price, as no other Boston weekly has 





so much substantial, satisfactory, and permanently valuable reading matter. Its editors, Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., and Frederick E. Goodrich, are among the best known writers in America to- 
day. The ComMonweEattn has in addition an eminent staff of contributors of established reputa- 
tions on various interesting subjects. No other Boston paper covers so much of current matter in 
literature, science and art. 

To obtain this crayon (satisfaction guaranteed) you have only to enclose to us a photograph, with 
the price of subscription, $2.50. The portrait is made by enlargement and drawing from the 
photograph which you send. 

Suitable frames, if desired, can be secured at wholesale rate of CRITCHERSONs & HUM- 
PHREY, 8 Bosworrn Srreer, from where all pictures will be shipped. 


Address, 


THE COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


i120 Tremont St., Boston. 


6 ee 








-AGENTS WANTED.————= 
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THE PURITANS OF THE BAY—€& Xume” ’" —This Number. 








Arwlgi'] o%ejo:) 








Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
\rrives the snow; and, driving o’er the fields, 


Seems nowhere to alight: and the whited air 


re Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 

FS And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 

| The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feel | 
, Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit | 


Around the radiant fireplace enclosed 











In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Co ofr+. £3 ae > 2 -- -O-+--Q)+-+-O-- “=O. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 


Commonwealth Publishing Company - 120 Tremont Street - Room 628. 














February 1804. Price 5 Cents. 
















































CARPETS 


At Less Than Cost for 60 Days. 


* 
> 









We have marked many of our FALL 
STYLES in Carpets and Rugs at about 
half price to close during the dull months 
of January and February. Our reason for 
doing this is to make room for the NEW 
SPRING PATTERNS about to arrive. 

A Few Prices: 


Smith’s Best Moquettes at 75c. per yard. 
Five-Frame Brussels at 75c. per yard. | 
Ten-wire Tapestries at 57 1-2c. per yard, 
Best Ingrains (all wool) at 50c, per yard. 





558, 560 & 562 Washington Street. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


High Class Tailoring, 


C.J. NICKERSON, 
120 Tremont S8St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Latest Fabrics {sommes tor catswar > 


Soft Vicunas for Qutaway Dress. 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 
(FORMERLY WITH F. D. SOMERS.) 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000, 
HAS REMOVED TO 


60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. 
CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOUES.| Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 











On and after Nov. 27, 1893. 


AINS LEAVE BOSTON  PASSENGE 
. WAY STREET, Por fhe 


M, — for Troy 
4 Alban 


A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
Troy. 


M. ttn for Troy 


Thomas OCallaghan & Co. - 











Ladies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine. 


7,100,000 
Have Been Sold. 


WHITE IS KING 


Before you buy, find some hap 
the White; ask them how they hk 
answer will come: 


THE WHITE Is KING. 


White Sewing Machine Ro. 

511 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


*| India, Turkish, Persian 
Rugs & Carpets, 


Antique and Modern, all varietiesand sizes. 





possessor of 
e it, and the 








India and Turkish Portieres. 
Antique and Modern. 


Canton Mattings. 


INDIA CLOTHS. 


Cashmere Mallida, Pushmena, Puttoo, Camel’s 
Hair, FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS. 


Japanese Cotton Rugs and Carpets. 
JAPANESE JUTE RUGS AND CARPETS. 
India Rampore Chudda Shawls. 


New i India, 
Ps soit moe Lyre Turkish and China 


Rugs repaired by skilled Armenian workmen. 


Arthur Wiliams, Jr, & Co. 


IMPORTERS. ESTABLISHED 1878, 


81 FRANKLIN STREET. 
Street Floor. Corner of Arch St, 





Fine Tailoring 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





I take pleasure in informing my friend: 
and the public in general, that I hav: 
opened a 


Custom Tailoring Establishms ut 
IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STREET 
Just below State Street. 
Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tailor- 
ing in-all its branches, at prices reason- 
able for first-class work. I have pur- 
chased for cash,a full line of 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens 
Switable for Fall and Winter wear. 
Having been in the Wholesale Woolen 
and Trimming business for several years. 
my experience will, I trust, be of advantage 
to my oustomers, I have seoured the 
services of Mr. 8S. C. NORTHROP, 
well known in Boston as a first-class cut- 
ter of long experience in fine tailoring. | 
trust that I shall be favored with a libera! 
share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 
giving satisfaction in every particular, to 


| merit its continuance. 


JOS. D. ELMS. 


Special Premium 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 


A New England Boyhood, 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 





9 
eo 


1844 











still maintains a standard of Literary _Excel- 
lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly 
Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTER THOUSAND double column 
octavo pa of reading matter yearly, 


forming 
FOUR > aug voLumMes, filled with 


ripest 
The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, Tut Lrvinc Ace will present 
in conventeut form a complete compilation of the 
world's literature ; Encyce 1¢ in its 
Scope, Character, Comp i ss and Com. 


Enontedks ine Peet every department of 


translations from the 
FREYCH AND GERMAN. 
Serial Stor:sas of Exceptional Interest. 
sign af favor? trons tea Preach Life du 
R Terror, trom the French A ur wely Aen 
gin with the first issue of = 


, January ia-t. 
The Nutsidian, by E Eckstein, the noted 
novelist, will be begun in an early issuc. 


Other translations will follow. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
For $8. oes Will send san Mow Jemeers bscriber Tie 








TRUSSES. 


Perfect | crrs E GBESITY RELTs 
Fitting 


MOST RATISNG 
"Toure wee 


DR. PHELPS, 


20 Tremout St., Under Roston Museum, 


Steam Carpet Cleaning z= 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MA¥XE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 











A. 

and Alba 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sléep- 
ing Cars to Chicago. 


P. M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
ing Cars to Chicago. 


BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. | 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8.00 4:3 A. Ve ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 











“GOLD HEART” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association, 


Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. Gop¥Rry, 10 30 — a MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 

Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, . Cars to Montreal. 

Boston, Mass. 3 BM vd ACCOMMODATION to .Rut- 
ad d 


FOR SALE BY . 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 





7.00 p.m. nicur Express. 


pinee & Tables and further information on ap- 
plication 
‘J. R, WATSON, Gen’l Pass. A * 
' Boston, a 
















x 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 
UPHOLSTERER 

| /. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 

7ii Tremont St. 


‘FIVE PROPH:TS OF TO-DAY. 


EPWARD E. #ALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CMAS. &,. AMES. 
Rough white paper covers, Z5cts. 
For sale at the U aitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
and Lend a Hand «ffice 3 Hamilten Piace : 


: 

















Betwee 
Ratland end ce auneeed Sq. | 


| Lavine Acs for 1 pad 0 caey oe laate's tie” 
tory of the U. S. is is the best, and the only 
two-volume edition of this valuable history. Or, 

For $9.00, Tue Livinc Ace for: on vol ~ 
Personal Memoirs of ee H. Sher 
two volumes, marbled edgea, bound in hal} a 

The prices given above iriclude post on Tue 
Livine AGE only. — 

These are no cheap ftp, a ps books pub- 

lished “fron 4 $5.00 to $9.00 

4&2 No library is complete + cae them. 

Send for descriptive circulars, 


Ba” To all New for the r 1504, 


Subscribers yea 

a goaey Baw before a, 1, the weekly numbers 
the receipt of their subscrip- 

fous’ 3 Heeued be sent tree. 


> at Weekly at $S.co per year, free of 


tae che © copies of Tux Lrvinc AGz, 15c. eac! 
S@ Rates for clubbing Tuk Livinc Act with 
other periodicals will be sent og application. 


Appress LIT TELL & CO., 
31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


3 


One Good Turn. 


A CHRISTMAS STOZY 
EDWARD evikocie HALE. 











ublic fo: the 
t is dai tily 
ake 


The story is given to the 
first time in form. 
| bound in white and gold, and will ' 
/a most welcome Holiday remembran: 


PRICE, 30 cents, 


J; STILMAN SMITH & C0. 


: 
: 3 Hamilton Place, Bos!" 





